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Soil Conditioner and Improver 


The All-Organic 


Seal-Packed for Freshness 


HYPER-HUMUS is cultivated, rich, black native 
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peat containing 80-90% organic matter — about 
3% nitrogen and a pH of 5.7. It is odorless — 
weed free — and of fine black, granular texture. 


HYPER-HUMUS is the “pure humus” organic soil 
conditioner. 


HYPER-HUMUS puts new life into the soil — 
regulates soil moisture — increases water-holding 
capacity — promotes the growth of beneficial soil 
organisms — makes rich, black soil — develops 
strong root system—opens clay-type soil— binds 
sandy soil— makes TOP-SOIL out of SUB-SOIL. 


HYPER -HUMUS 

® Makes beautiful, velvet-green lawns which resist 
drying out. 
Enriches soil to produce tastier vegetables and 
more radiant flowers. 

® Enriches potting soil for luxurious plants. 
A “must” in planting and transplanting peren- 
nials, shrubs and trees. 
Improves compost — hastens breakdown of or- 
ganic matter. 
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Nature's Own ORGANIC Soil improver 





FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, 
TREES, SHRUBS 


Vitalizes Every Type of Soil 
Economical Sage Ready to Use 
Seal Packed For Your Protection 
By 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
ne nawrtow — 


mew seaser 





Hyper-Humus is Packaged in moisture- 
sealed polyethylene-lined kraft paper 
bags . 


25-lb.; 50-lb.; 80-lb.; 100-Ib. 


Investigate this plan for a better, less costly lawn... 


The old way of hauling in top-soil to spread on raw sub-soil is now obsolete. Simply sprecd a layer of HYPER- 
HUMUS Cultivated Peat over the raw sub-soil and work into the soil to a depth of five cr six inches. The result 
will ke a mellow, dark soil, high in organic content, just the right seedbed for your new fall lawn. 


Write us at the address below for Special Bulletin 24. 


HYPER-HUMUS is available at garden supply stores throughout New England and the North- 
east in moisture-sealed bags. If you contemplate a lawn-rebuilding iob, ask us about bulk 


deliveries. 
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GEMS 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


CROUNDCOVER PLANTS 


Bearberry (Arctostaphylos uve-ursi) 
e finest evergreen groundcover 
shade 


3-6in. pot grown 


for sun or partial 


$4.50 per 10 
40.00 per 100 


Canby Pachistima (Pachistima canbyi 
wart evergreen shrub to 9 inches 
4-6in $9.00 per 10 


80.00 per 100 


Shore Cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idaea majus) 
Very low to 8 or 9 inches, white or pinkish flowers in 
May and dark red fruit Aug. — Oct 
9-4 in $9.00 per 10 
80.00 per 100 


THE LIVING FOSSIL 


Metasequoia glyptostroboides 
New, fast growing, a treasure for every garden 
9-12 in $2.95 each 


FOR THAT WOODSY AREA 
Galax (Galax aphylle) 


Delicate white flower spikes, glossy heart shaped leaves, 
strong plants. . $1.25 each 
10.00 per 10 


LARGEST FLOWERED AZALEA 


Azalea schlippenbachi 
Royal ezalea — Large 
bright autumn color 
18 — 24 in. spec 


rose-colored flowers in May, 


$6.50 each 


FOR COLOR AND FRAGRANCE 


Daphne cneorum 
Rose Daphne — A joy 
fragrant pink flowers 
9 — 12 in. spread 


in May and June with its sweetly 


$2.00 each 
18.00 per 10 


THE TINIEST AZALEA 
Azalea obtusa (Hiryu Azalea) 


This gem flowers when only inches tall 


6-9 in. flowering size $92.50 each 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER COLOR 


Japanese Pagoda Tree (Sophora japonica) 
This unusual flowering tree has huge panicles of yellow- 
ish-white flowers in August and September 
7-8 kt. $15.00 each 


A FULLY HARDY BOXWOOD 


Korean Boxwood (Buxus microphylla korear. ) 
Needs no protection even in coldest areas of New 


England. 
6-8 in. $1.00 each 
9.00 per 10 


FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


Scotch Heather, in variety (Calluna vulgaris) 
Evergreen, tiny leaves 


6- Yin $1.25 each 


11.00 per 10 
Alport — crimson 
Hammond — white 
Multiplex — pink, double 
Special — 3 plants, one of each color, a $3.75 
value only 


$3.95 


A REAL CURIOSITY 


Contorted Hankow Willow (Salix matsudana tortuosa) 
Upright small tree with spirally twisted branches 
5-6fkt. Nip eee $6.00 each 


FOR SEASHORE OR INLAND 


Dragon Spruce (Picea asperata) 


Stands more seashore exposure then any other evergreen 
15 - 18 in.. $5.00 each 


Visit our new office, salesground and garden store. You will find here a wide variety of hardy New England grown 
nursery stock, and a choice selection of garden tools and accessories. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 


Nurserymen since 1885 
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| azind CROCUS 


__ that bloom 
j7 (s xsthis Fall! 


Imagine lovely, 
lilac-blue Crocus 
blooming in your 
garden this fall! 
These bulbs are so 
alive with energy, 
they will burst 
into beautiful 
blooms indoors 
without soil or 
water. 


Piant in August — 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
THIS SEPT., OCT. 


Order now for shipment at 
proper planting time. 


30 « $12 
100 for $3.00 Pos:-Paid 


Your DUTCH UNCLE recommends 
the Tulip Sensation of 1953 


“ROSY WINGS” 


The Largest 
of May flowering 
TULIPS 


The great size makes a display 
thac is magnificent beyond 
words. In addition it is one of 
the most graceful tulips, being 
elongated as well as immense, 
with recurving outer petals. The 
watermelon pink color is very 
striking . and remember 
“ROSY WINGS" is a true, May 
flowering Holland grown vari- 
ety. le grows about two feet call, remaining 
erect on stiff stems throughout blooming 
season. Splendid for cut flowers. Don't wait, 











order now, supply is limited this year 


10 for $1.50 


3 for $.60 — 50 for $6.50 post paid 















Send for FREE 

1953 GARDEN WANDSOOK & 
HOLLAND BULB 
CATALOG 


You will need chis 
big, valuable fall 
planting guide, pro- 
fusely iluscrated in 
full color—featuring 
new varieties, an 

unusual Holland Bulbs many pages devoted 
to planting suggestions, combination displays, 
etc. Two pages of how, when and where to 
planc, instructions, for new gardeners .. a 

many special offers. Order today — it's free. 














STASSEN 


PLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 







































Flower Pot Washing Machine 


Designed for nursery men in those sections of 
the country where pots are washed before being 
delivered to retailers, this machine simplifies 
the process. An adjustable platform takes pots 
up to 12” in size. The two brushes are offset so 
that one polishes the flange of the pot while the 
other scours the body. Price $378.00. R. Z. 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. 126, Bloomfield Ave., 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 






New Swingin’ Spray 


Just adjust the area of spray coverage 
for rectangular areas up to 40 x 60 feet. 
This enables the home owner to sprinkle 
within a few inches of buildings and 
walks. The Swingin’ Spray is light- 
weight, rustproof and non-corrosive. 
Unconditionally guaranteed for one full 
year. Made by Melnor Metal Products 
Co., Inc., it retails for $11.95 at leading 
stores. Write to Dept. 124, 10-40 45th 
Ave., Long Island City, New York. 










Plant Protection 


Plasti-Plant Hoods are 9” hemispheres 
of glistening clear plastic to protect 
seedlings, cuttings and small plants. 
Two of them form a striking transparent 
display globe for modern decorator ef- 
fects. Outdoor protection from air borne 
diseases, light frost, hail and small ani- 
mals. Six for $3.95 postpaid. Plasti- 
Plant Hood Co., Dept. 127, P. O. 
Box 93, Elmhurst 73, New York. 





















Simple Soil Test 


Garden-Guide is a simple soil test for de- 
termining the sour (Acid) or sweet 
(Alkaline) condition of soils. Aid to all 
plant growth. Add several drops of in- 
dicator liquid to soil sample and compare 
resulting color with chart. Tells which 
plants grow best in your soil and how to 
alter your soil for healthy growth of 
plants. $1.98 delivered from LaMotte 
Chemical Products Company, Dept. 
125, Towson 4, Maryland. 
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2GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


fog! 
« x 


Flowers Another Year 

For the sake of success with summer seedbeds, remember to incorpo- 
rate plenty of organic material, supply some shade and maintain even 
moisture. Besides such biennials as hollyhocks, canterbury bells, 
pansies and siberian wallflowers, the perennial pinks, platycodons and 
coral bells should be seeded now if they are not already “in.” Del- 
phinium or pyrethrum seed started just as soon as it is ripe is capable 
of giving you better germination than that held over till next spring. 
Lupines sown in pots and settled in the cold frame until transplanted 
in April will bloom next June 


The Root of It 
Some perennials like oriental poppies, statice, Japanese anemones, 
anchusa, and bleeding heart will grow new plants from short sections 
of their roots planted shallowly now in sand and well watered. Cut 
the thick roots of the poppies into three-inch pieces, but one-inch tid- 
bits from the fine roots of the anemones will support new top growth 
in a very little while. 


Vegetable Timing 

If you live where the season is long, and like to have young vegetables 
late, take a moment in early August to sow bush beans, lettuce, water 
cress, spinach, radishes, endive, kale, rutabaga and dwarf peas. Also 
be on the alert to “hill up” late corn when it needs it. To blanch 
cauliflower heads, take care to pin or tie their leaves high over the 
creamy curds. Don't let p'ckling cucumbers get too big and try to 
remove mature fruits from ; sppers and egg plants regularly in order 
to allow others to develop. Whenever cabbage heads begin to crack 
simply check their growth by bending the heads over, thus breaking 
the root on one side. 


Conquest of Crabgrass and Other Details 
Crabgrass is rampant these days. Rake it into a more up-standing 
position, and mow it; then rake it and mow it again to cut off al! heads 
before the seeds ripen and scatter. Burn all clippings and take pains 
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to strengthen the growth of good grasses in your lawn by proper fer- 
tilizing and maintenance. Make the rock garden neat by mid-summer 
weeding and general clipping of sprawling spring plants. Through- 
out the entire garden carefully remove old blossoms on annuals and 
perennials before they go to seed and start seedlings of unwanted color 
and character. Separate and transplant those naturalized bulbs 
which have grown undisturbed for a number of years. Evergreens 
will now take kindly to transplanting, but don’t force the move, if the 
season remains too dry. 


Fruits for You and the Future 

Now is the time to clean up the strawberry bed and set new plants 
acquired either by purchase or severing the husky runners in your es- 
tablished bed. Water well and mulch. In your raspberry patch, 
those canes which fruited this year should be cut out to the base and 
all bush berries —raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
will need mulching of some sort. Don’t wait until the birds have 
swallowed your blueberry crop before thinking of protecting it from 
such sudden and sure thievery. What is the “right-time”’ for pick- 
ing your melons? The experts say this fruit is best when it breaks 
easily from the stem and its skin changes color. 


Pieces of Plants 


With colorful winter windows in mind take many a cutting from garden 
plants to root in sand and later pot for full, fresh beauty in the cold 
months. Petunias, dwarf marigolds and zinnias, nasturtiums, calen- 
dulas, coleus, English ivy, browallia and geraniums—all respond gen- 
erously to this treatment 


Repel Those Insects 


Combat the activity of gladiolus thrips with doses of DDT according 
to instructions. Worst cabbage troubles with cryolite and Mexican 
bean beetles with rotenone. Attract companies of squash bugs to the 
shelter of shingles laid near squash vines, then vanquish them with 
rotenone. Aphis on any plants will disappear with applications of 
nicotine. Lacebugs on rhododendrons, laurel and fall asters will 
succumb to nicotine plus soap, but it takes sulphur to conquer mites 
and red spiders, 
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Gardentne by the Sea 


F I had my choice, it would be a garden by the sea! A place where untempered winds and ocean 
spray often challenge the most competent of gardeners. A place where sunlit dew makes even the 


tiniest plants appear like jewels in the early morning sun. A place where the mingled fragrances of 
flowers, mixed with the salt of sea breezes, give the air a bracing freshness —- to name only a few 
of the delights of a seaside garden so often unknown to those who dwell inland. Such a spot is always 
the home of any number of plants that assume curious and picturesque forms fashioned by the pre- 
railing wind. Nature with all winds and water at her will holds dominant sway over all. Moreover, 
the colors of blossom and foliage appear to glow brighter, their tones seem deeper and highlights 
sharper against the subtle softness of silver, blue-green and gray. What is it that gives gardens by 
the sea this rare enchantment? Is it the sun filtering through the recurring mists and fog, or is 
it the vast backdrop of sea and sky? Or could it be a combination of both? 
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Heather-time 


f bemeony are many things which gardeners in all walks of life 
have in common and not the least of these is the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. This pleasant practice has manifested 
itself for centuries by means of the written words in books, 
periodicals and letters. However, ideas and experiences become 
all the more vivid when they are exchanged in gardens where 
plants from various parts of the world grow and thrive in close 
proximity, as if their original homes had been in the same village. 


Such a place is the extraordinary Reef Point Gardens at Bar 
Harbor, Maine, where the owners Beatrix Farrand and her late 
husband have assembled a choice collection of plants, native and 
exotic, which were chosen for their year-round beauty. Sur- 
rounding their picturesque cottage (an intimate term for the 
fabulous houses built at Bar Harbor more than half a century 
ago) is an unusual test garden developed for the inspiration of all 
who love plants and enjoy growing them. Unlike most of the 
gardens in the area, Reef Point has been developed in a charm- 
ing, informa] manner. Full advantage has been taken of the 
native spruces which dot the landscape and stand like sentinels 
to subdue the strong winds from the sea. 


To create a formal garden using tailored plants for symmetry 
and balance is a comparatively easy task, and the usual course 
followed at most summer places. However, more than 50 years 
of intimate association with their place inspired the Farrands to 
combine the native flora of Bar Harbor with those plants from 
other parts of the world which would round out the variety of 
form and color in flower and foliage possible throughout the 
growing year. Theirs was not an easy task because of soil varia- 
tions and outcroppings of rock. Sun and shade, the roots of trees 
and the ever-present winds from the sea were other factors to 
conjure with. That they made mistakes in placing favorite 
plants, they readily admit. 


However, out of all this rich experience came an idea to endow 
the place in such a way that it would show “what outdoor beauty 
can contribute to those who have the interest and perception 
that can be influenced by trees and flowers and open-air com- 
position. Such interest is never likely to diminish and a taste for 
gardening can add much to life. Intimate contact with growing 
things, observation of passing seasons and changes give interest 
and flavour to each day. Wise use of leisure is a problem for each 
individual to solve, but Reef Point Gardens hopes to be of use as 
a living example of at least one of the many solutions.” 
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at Reef Pont 


To visit Reef Point at any time of year is indeed a pleasure 
and a delight, but it was my happy fortune to be there in mid- 
August when the heather was in bloom. As I came along a 
shaded path and looked toward the sea, I beheld before me 
billowy masses of heather spread out like two great carpets. 
Pink and white were the dominant colors that met my eyes as I 
stood in this bit of Paradise where the only sound was the lapping 
of the water against a rocky shore and the buzzing of the bees as 
they made their way from flower to flower. As I feasted my 
eves on this restful sight, I was well aware of the masterful hand 
of a great gardener. 

Beyond, on the terrace near the house, long beds of single 
roses had their place. At the time, bloom was sparse, but a bud 
of that favorite, Dainty Bess, and a full-blown blossom of Miss 
Wilmott held their heads high above the trim, box-bordered bed. 
Clusters of the warm lavender Clematis jouiniana framed the 
living room window, and drifts of woolly-gray stachys in a dis- 
tant border were luminous in the shadows of the red spruces. 


Carpets of bunchberry, mats of fern, our native gold th. «ad, 
trilliums and ginger were thriving happily in the shade. 


Mrs. Farrand has had the vision to establish a great herbarium 
of more than 1200 specimens within the confines of her big “‘little 
six acre’ garden. Each herbarium sheet contains a map showing 
the exact location from which each specimen was taken. This 
should be a valuable guide for those who desire to adapt plants 
to particular soil conditions, and it is not too much to say that 
only a gardener with a true understanding of plants could have 
been so painstaking in her record keeping. 


‘Two things stand out in my memory about that visit in mid- 
August of 1952. One was the sign posted at the entrance which 
read— ‘‘Reef Point Gardens are open to all real plant lovers who 
are asked to keep to the paths. After nightfall the gates will be 
closed.” Within the spacious garden, the trim paths and the 
great beds of plants kept the visitors mindful of where they 
might tread, yet made one feel that the owner was eager to share 
the bounty of her garden. Best of all, however, was my pleasant 
conversation with Beatrix Farrand herself which was climaxed 
when she put a sprig of white heather in my buttonhole as we 
said goodby. (White heather is symbolic of good luck and a 
return visit.) Such is the warmth of spirit and the generosity 
which true gardeners everywhere feel toward each other. D.J.F. 
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Methods of growing 








BOUT 10 years ago I started with a 
half dozen varieties of lilies simply be- 
cause I liked them. Fortunately, and by 
accident, that half dozen were in the trou 
ble-proof class, and I met no difficulties 
until I was well grounded in lily culture. 

My original six varieties have grown un- 
til now I have about 20,000 lilies. From 
June Ist to September 30, they make a 
veritable lily show. This all came about 
when I discovered how easily they could be 
multiplied by seed, offsets, scales, bulbils. 

Most lilies will grow in any kind of soil 
that will grow good crops — sandy loam, 
loam or clay — providing they have good 
drainage. However, if your garden lies low 
and you cannot drain it, lily-growing is not 
for you. I learned this fact the hard way, 
and it is so important that at the risk of 
repetition I tell how I learned it. 

I had some twenty varieties of lilies 
which I used in the landscape layout of an 
industrial plant and they performed to per- 
fection. At the time I was growing the same 
varieties at my home about 1,000 feet away 
from the factory and I had nothing but 
trouble. I planted good bulbs at the factory 
and they would progress, increase and 
flourish. When I dug them up I would find 
clean, white, solid bulbs 3 to 5 inches in 
diameter. 


Evidence of Poor Drainage 

At my home I also planted good bulbs 
and would watch them bloom well for the 
first season and then go backwards for the 
next three years until they disappeared, 
When I dug them up, I would find bulbs 
smaller, brown and pitted. Often they 
would fall apart in my hands. Then I stud- 
ied the conditions each were planted under 
and found the answer. 

The lilies at the factory had been planted 
between flowering dogwoods and I had in- 
stalled tile for the dogwood and the lilies 
were planted on top of this tile. Drainage 
was therefore perfect. 
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A Dozen Trouble-proof Lilies 


by Carl Grant Wilson, Cleveland, Ohio 


At home I had relied on a 10%, to 15% 
natural slope to the ground for drainage 
which was not enough. I did two things to 
correct the lack of drainage. First, a tile 
line was installed. Then, leaves were spaded 


in as deep as I could get them 12 to 
18 inches deep. This treatment corrected 
the situation and now I can grow as good 
lilies at home as at the factory. 

Before writing this article, I counted the 
number of plots of lilies I had at home, and 
found there were 765. One third of them are 
standard varieties and the other two thirds 
are my own crosses held for observation. 
Since I am a five-and-ten gardener (five 
minutes now and ten minutes then), it 
would be quite impossible for me to take 
care of them if I followed orthodox meth- 
ods. The one thing that has helped me the 
most is that I do all my cultivating in the 
winter. Before I hit on this method, the 
summer cultivation to keep down weeds 





A vigorous bulb with abundant roots 





lilies: 1. mature bulbs; 2. by scales; 3. bulbils from leaf axils; 4. bulblets along stems; 5. from seed; 6. dividing bulbs clusters. 


about had me licked. After I had hoed out 
one row, I'd look at the row I had cleaned 
out the previous week and it was ready for 
another hoeing. One of those cases where 
you can’t win, but I did win by breaking 
away from standard methods. 

Now, when I clean up the garden in 
November, I put on a two-inch mulch of 
sawdust and my worries about summer cul- 
tivation are at an end. The lilies come up 
through the sawdust and weeds stay down. 

When I started this plan, it was with 
fear and trembling because of the dire pre- 
dictions that were said to follow the use of 
sawdust. But three times a year, winter, 
spring and mid-summer, I put on an appli- 
cation of a complete fertilizer and, after 
four years trial, I can see nothing but bene- 
ficial results from the plan. It certainly is 
a relief not to have an eternal cultivating 
job staring one in the face. I have time to 
enjoy the lilies now. Note that I use saw- 
dust as a top mulch only. After three or 
four years, if I want to change a plot, the 
bulbs are dug and the sawdust mulch is dug 
under together with another application of 
fertilizer. The sawdust, although new when 
put on, is then weathered and adds humus 
to the ground as well as further improving 
the drainage. 


Four Methods of Planting 

Buy flowering-size, dormant bulbs from a 
reliable dealer. These may be planted in the 
autumn from August to December or at 
any time the ground is not too frozen 
to dig. American-grown bulbs are con- 
sidered superior to foreign bulbs, because 
they do not have to be shipped as far or re- 
main out of the ground as long. Reliable 
American dealers often can get bulbs to you 
within a week after they are dug; whereas 
foreign-grown bulbs may have been out of 
the ground for three months. Very few 
lilies are successfully planted in the spring 
unless they are obtained in pots in which 
they were planted the preceding fall. 
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Incidentally, your potted Easter lily, if 
of the Croft variety, can be planted in the 
garden after blooming and it will bloom 
again for you the same year in August. 
However, the Bermuda Easter lily is not 
hardy in northern climates. 


Place your order in June or July or at 
least early August. All reliable dealers will 
deliver the bulbs at the proper planting sea- 
son. When bulbs arrive, inspect them to see 
that they are sound and clean, especially 
the basal plate where the roots form. Plant 
as soon after arrival as possible — within 
three days or sooner. 

If planting in the perennial garden, select 
a well-drained location, in full sun or dap- 
pled shade. Dig a hole three times deeper 
than the height of the bulb. Put in a layer 
of sand to the depth of the bulb. Dust the 
basal plate of the bulb with a good fungi- 
cide to prevent basal rot (I use Fermate) 
and set the bulb on the sand. Cover with 
garden soil to garden level. Then put on 
your sawdust (or peat moss) mulch and 
sprinkle a handful of a complete fertilizer 
on top of the sawdust, 

Without going into technicalities, this 
places the top of the bulb one depth be- 
low the surface of the garden soil. I have 
seen recommendations to plant 12 to 18 
inches deep which is not only unnecessary 
but actually is detrimental. 

When planting lilies in the perennial gar- 
den, I like to plant in groups of from three 
to five to seven, spacing the bulbs from six 


to 12 inches apart. 


Left, Lilium concolor; above, L. pumilum; right, L. 
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Lilium henryi, a midsummer favorite. 


When planting in rows, as I do, I hoe out 
a trench the width of the hoe and the 
proper depth. Put in the sand or leaf mold; 
and set the bulbs in. If the bulbs are espe- 
cially faney, or rare or some new variety I 
want to preserve, I cover the bulbs with 
pure leaf mold and then use sawdust mulch. 
If the bulbs are standard varieties, I cover 
with garden soil and sawdust mulch with 
a fertilizer on top and label all of them. 
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Most varieties of lilies grow easily fron 


seed and most of the seedlings will bloom 
the second year from seed, with all perform- 
ing the third year. There are two groups of 
lilies as far as seeding is concerned — ar 
easy and a hard group. 


Among the easy kinds are the following: 

Lilium regale, L. henryi, L. centifolium, L. 
pumilum, L. umbellatum, Green Mountain 
Hybrids, L. sargentiae, L. dauricum, L. d. 
wilsoni, L. concolor, Preston Hybrids, Max- 
will, L. princeps, L. davidi, L. maxrimowiczi 
and L, formosanum. I counted the seeds in 
one pod of L. regale and found 750 seed. 
When planted I got at least 90 per cent ger- 
mination. This will give you an idea of what 
is possible. 

The seed of these easy-germinating lilies 
can be planted in various ways. Some meth- 
ods I have tried and found successful are as 
follows: (1) Sow in rows in a cold frame and 
cover the seed with a half inch of sand. 
(2) The same procedure may be used in 
flats or in pots. I use Plant Bands in flats 
which makes it possible to transplant the 
lilies to the garden at any time of the year 
that the frost is out of the ground. It is easy 
to remove the band without breaking the 
ball of soil. Then space the soil balls six 
to 12 inches apart. Actually, I have trans- 
planted thousands of lilies in mild weather 
in January. (3) I have also sown lily seed 
directly in the garden row in November, 
covering the seed with one-half inch of soil. 
It germinates as fast as grass in April or 
May. (4) Seed can be planted in the gar- 

See page 337 


The Sunburst group of Aurelian hybrids is rich in yellow tones, 
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I cut flowers are to remain alive and 
beautiful as long as possible, they must 
have a supply of food. A cut flower is 
essentially a flowering plant without roots, 
and therefore its only food supply is the 
sugars already stored in the leaves and 
stems. Since this sugar is produced by 
the plant during the daylight hours, it is 
obvious that flowers should be cut after 
as many hours of sunlight as possible. This 
means cutting your flowers in the early 
evening, or late afternoon, and not in the 
morning as recommended in the past. 


A good water supply is just as important 
to a cut flower as it is to the same plant 
growing in your garden. Since a cut 
flower has no roots to absorb water, the 
only area available for water uptake is the 
cut end of the stem. Every effort must be 
made to obtain maximum water-flow up- 
ward through this cut surface. 


Increasing Water Uptake 


There are several things you can do to 
increase water uptake. First, always re 
member to cut your flowers with a sharp 
knife as this ensures a smooth, uncrushed 
surface which can readily absorb water. 
Secondly, you should always recut stems 
and remove about one-half inch of the 
base just prior to placing them in water. 
This is especially true if the flowers have 
been cut for more than a few minutes. 
Contrary to former beliefs, cut flowers 
should be placed in hot water, not cold 
water. For best results use water of 
about 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The reason 
for using hot water will be obvious to you 
if you stop and think for a minute about it. 
Most of us are familiar with the fact that 
liquids become thinner when heated and 
will flow more easily as they become 
thinner. Heating water thins it and al- 
lows it to move up the stems of cut flowers 
more quickly and easily. Since water 
gets into the stem through the cut portion, 
the depth of the water used here is not too 
important as long as the bases of the stems 


are co vered . 


Cool temperatures can still play an im- 
portant part in your cut flower care. Cut 
flowers should be placed in a refrigerator 
oracool room. Care must be taken not to 
place flowers and fruit in the same refrig- 
erator or in a small, closed room together. 
Lower air temperatures will reduce the 
loss of water from the flowers. Here again 
we see that as heating speeded water 
movement, conversely, chilling slows its 
movement. Naturally the water tempera- 
ture will drop quite rapidly because of the 
cooler surroundings, but this cooling will 
not reduce the effectiveness of the hot- 
water treatment to any extent. 


Modernize Your Cut Flower Care 


by Irving Brigham, College Park, Maryland 





Nasturtiums are delightful as cut flowers. 


The hot-water, cool-air treatment should 
he continued for at least two to three hours. 
\fter such treatment. your flowers are 
ready to be arranged in a suitable con- 
tainer. There are, however, still other 
points to consider here. Always remember 
to remove any leaves below the water sur- 
face in the arrangement. Submerged folli- 
age is only an invitation to many rot- 
producing organisms which can make the 
water slimy and foul-smelling. 


For several years there have been a 
number of products available through 
florists and garden supply stores to be used 
in the water in which cut flowers are 
placed. The use of such products is very 
desirable. In most cases the life of a flower 
can be lengthened by several days through 
the use of such materials. 

It is possible to make a perfectly good 
substitute for the above products. The 
basic ingredients are sugar and an acid. 
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Ordinary cane sugar is good for this pur- 
pose and distilled or white vinegar can be 
used as a source of acid. The acid makes 
the water more acid, or in other words, 
lowers the water’s pH. The introduction 
of an acid slows or prevents the growth of 
water-borne organisms and tlius keeps the 
water fresh in smell and appearance. Thi 
sugar is used as a source of food material 
by the plant, but the use of sugar alone 
fosters the growth of organisms and de 
feats its own purpose. The water should be 
adjusted to a pH of 4.0 for best results. 
If a soil test kit is available, it can be used 
to test the acidity of the solution, and once 
this has been checked it will not vary too 
much under most conditions. The follow- 
ing table shows how such a solution can be 
prepared inexpensively. 


A Simple Formula 


3 heaping teaspoons of cane sugar 

2 tablespoons of white distilled vinegar 
(this is enough to lower the pH from 
7.0 to 4.0) 

1 quart of water. 


The advantages of using such a condi- 
tioner are several. Not only do the flow- 
ers remain in good condition for a longer 
period of time, but your work in caring for 
them will be reduced. Since the growth of 
water-fouling organisms is diminished, 
the water should not be changed and the 
stems do not need to be recut. It is also a 
good idea to use water of about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit in making arrangements. 


Up to this point, only home-grown 
flowers have been mentioned, but the 
above procedures are equally beneficial 
for gift flowers or flowers purchased at your 
florist’s shop. After receiving flowers, re- 
cut the stems, removing about one-half 
inch, and then put them in hot water just 
as you would flowers right out of your own 
garden. The process from there on is ex- 
actly the same. 


All types of flowers will benefit from the 
use of these treatments, but special cases 
do exist where you will have to make modi- 
fications, such as is the case with flowers 
having a milky sap. These special treat- 
ments have been discussed in many pre- 
vious articles so that it does not seem nec- 
essary to go into such techniques here. 


Now that your flowers are suitably ar- 
ranged and ready for display, one last point 
bears remembering. Always treat your 
flowers as a member of the family. They 
are living organisms, and to remain an asset 
to your home they must be kept alive. 
Place your flowers in a cool location if pos- 
sible, and above all enjoy them while they 


are with vou. 
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F you consider fine food one of life's 

pleasures, you are probably aware that 
there is no substitute for tender, succulent 
vegetables right from your own garden. 
Not only is the flavor finer when these are 
picked before fully mature, but you can 
plant better varieties, often neglected by 
commercial growers. Their main interest 
is a big crop of kinds that will ship well. 
On the other hand, your main interest 
should be those that taste best. 

In our country, for some strange reason, 
vegetables are generally treated as step- 
children. All too often they are mushy 
due to overcooking, and contribute very 
little to the enjoyment of a meal. In 
France, on the contrary, except for pota- 
toes, vegetables are served as separate 
courses. No soggy peas rolling around in 
the gravy of your meat! No indeed 
tiny, sweet and tender, they are served with 
all the aplomb they deserve and represent a 
far cry from the specimens usually served 
in our restaurants. 

Lots of people say they do not like 
vegetables, probably because they have 
never tasted good ones well cooked. 
Yet these same people will go into ecstasy 
over a Chinese meal. A_ very small 
amount of meat, fish or chicken goes into 
most Chinese But, in Chinese 
cuisine, a great many delicious and under- 
cooked (therefore crunchy) vegetables are 
lavishly combined to make a savory and 


dishes. 


inexpensive dish. 


For Winter Salads 

Here is another point in favor of growing 
your own vegetables. We are all affected 
by rising food costs, and the easiest way to 
beat them is to be your own producer 
This past winter I priced endive (witloof 
chicory) in our market. One pound was 
sixty-nine cents. It consisted of four 
short stalks, scarcely enough to serve two 
people. You can grow your own endive 
and have a constantly fresh supply of 
greens all winter long from one package of 
seed. No vegetable is easier to grow. 
Seeds are sown in the spring and produce 
long green tops. The plants are left in the 
garden until a killing frost takes the 
leaves. Then the long, pointed roots 
(somewhat like parsnips) are dug. 
are planted in a deep box in the cellar and 
covered with about ten inches of soil. In 
several weeks, the pale green heads emerge 


These 
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and are cut off just above the top of the 
roots. If the top is not injured in cutting, 
each root should produce two or three 
Then it is discarded and replaced 
In this manner your salad 


heads. 
by new roots. 
supply for the entire winter can be ob- 
tained from one package of seed. 

The lettuce you grow yourself bears not 
the slightest resemblance to the tired and 
tasteless product found in the market. 
Even the tiniest garden can produce a row 
or two of such small and delectable types as 
Bibb and Oakleaf. Or try planting them 
as the French do, in your flower garden. 


Versatile Leeks 

In any French garden you will also find 
the ubiquitous leek, grown along with the 
flowers. Leeks are delicious used raw in 
salads or boiled and served with butter or 
hollandaise sauce. And they are the basic 
ingredient for that wonderful soup, vichys- 
Each make and freeze 
quantities; but it is so good on a cold winter 
day, that no matter how much we make, 


soise. year we 


there is never enough left to serve ice cold 
in the summer, 

According to statistics, peas rank next to 
tomatoes as the most popular vegetable. 
But peas lose much of their sweetness and 
flavor unless picked and cooked immedi- 
ately. Although commonly grown in 
France, I have favorite 
variety, petit pois, in any market in this 
Granted, they are a nuisance to 
They 


have 


never seen my 


country. 
shell, because the pods are small. 
are prolific producers. Once you 
grown them, I think you will agree that 
they are “tops” in flavor. 

Corn is another outstanding example of 
the superiority of a home-grown vegetable. 
Within a few minutes of picking, the sugar 
content begins to change to starch and 
thus flavor is lost. Only those who have 
eaten young, tender ears picked a few 
minutes before dinner, then plunged into 
rapidly boiling water for three minutes 
know what an epicurean delight corn can 
be! It bears no relation to the commercially 
grown product that has kicked around 
for hours or even days, before it reaches 
your table. Last year we included Iochief, 
the 1951 Gold Medal Winner, and found it 
delicious and even more productive than 
Golden Bantam. The latter va- 
riety we have always depended on for our 
main crop to freeze; although we plant 


Cross 


Spancross (extra early), Marcross (early) 
and Whipeross (midseason) in order to 
stretch the always-too-short corn season. 
If you do not have space for the above 


varieties, try Mason's Golden Midget. 


This matures in less than sixty days and 
produces an abundance of small, tender 


ears, ideal for a tiny plot. 

Asparagus, too, is only at its best when 
fat tender spears are freshly cut. This 
vegetable is usually expensive even at the 
peak of its season. For those having 
sufficient space, for it does require that, an 
asparagus bed is a long-time investment. 
Planted in rich soil and fertilized heavily 
each spring, an asparagus bed should pro- 
duce luscious spears for twenty years or 
more. You can cut it every day for six or 
seven weeks in the spring. We manage 
our supply this way one day we cut for 
the table and the next, we cut for the 
freezer. In this way we aren't deluged 
with asparagus and are able to freeze 
enough to last until the asparagus season 
rolls around again. Washington and Para- 
dise are excellent varieties. 

If you have always felt just 
about carrots, you will change your mind 
once you have eaten the Earliest French 
I don’t believe this variety 
It Lrows 


“so so 


Forcing type. 
is ever available in the markets. 
no larger than your thumb and is delicious 
eating, raw or cooked, — a splendid type 
to grow where space is limited. 


Fresh from the Vine 

Have you ever picked a fully ripe tomato 
still warm from the sun? In order to have 
tomatoes reach this peak of perfection you 
must grow your own. Market-grown to- 
matoes, like peaches, are always picked 
before fully ripened. Naturally, these 
cannot compare in flavor with those from 
your own garden. In addition to Rutgers, 
Marglobe and Pritchard, all of which are 
excellent for your main crop, try a plant 
or two of Jubilee with its orange-yellow 
flesh. Your tomato crop can be used as 
juice, soup or stewed tomatoes as all of 
these are excellent frozen products. 

Most gardeners grow beets. These are 
delicious if picked when not much larger 
than marbles. The tops can then be used 
as greens and frozen and packaged with the 
tiny beets. When beets have grown too 
large to use this way, they can be made 


A) 


See page 342 
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Our Patios Came from Spain 


Joan Parry, San Francisco, California 


by 


NV AKE your garden an outdoor living 

room.” This is the contemporary 
designer's clarion call which heralds what is 
termed the new trend in garden art today. 
And a ghostly gardener might from some 
roof garden, some sun-warmed terrace or 
patio wall send a whispered echoing ques- 


“How 


The outdoor room of today is but the 
designer’s interpretation of the Spanish 
adapted to present-day 
The Spanish patio in 


tion, new?” 


patio garden, 
American living. 
turn was a development of a roofless gar- 
den of ancient origin, once a common fea- 
ture of houses all along the Mediterranean 
seaboard. 


The plain, square internal courtyard 
surrounded by four walls of the house, 
open to the sky with a central fountain or 
marble basin served as the Romans’ com- 
mon meeting ground or living room. Later, 
when the Arabs came to the rich Roman 
province of southern Spain they brought 
Persian gardeners and Byzantine builders 
to create their palaces and pleasure grounds. 
It was they who brought the patio to its 
classic perfection, and since it has been re- 
tained there with little alteration it has by 
association long since been recognized as 
the characteristic garden of Spain. 


Spain shared this Arab gift with the 
Americas. It was the Spanish padres who 
first brought their methods of planting and 
irrigation to the New World and taught 
Californians how to make their desert fer- 
tile. There is something of Spain almost 


Central jet fountains in main patio of the General: 


The Court of Oranges at Seville. 


everywhere in the American southwest 
and through the south; in architecture and 
place names, and the names of plants and 
trees. It runs from Mexico through Texas 
and the Deep South to New Orleans, north- 
east as far as Santa Fe, due north as far as 
San Francisco and even as far north as the 
Pacific northwest. 


Now, through the knowledge of climatic 
control, outdoor lighting systems and ra- 
diant heat for outdoor terraces it is possi- 
ble to extend the patio style of gardening 


to more northern climates. Accordingly, 
it has become popularly adaptable through- 
out east and west and north and south. 
The roof gardens of New York, the window 
box or line of potted plants along a wall, 
the small brick-paved courtyard and the 
patio-type gardens all bear witness to the 
influence of Spanish gardens. 


It is always something of an adventure 
to follow a river to its source. So, too, is it 
worthwhile to read in the original since 
almost always something is lost in transla- 
tion. This truth plus curiosity set me on a 
journey to see something of the Spanish 
patio in its own context and discover, per- 
haps, what, if anything, had been lost by 
American interpretation. 


Color, simplicity and the sound of falling 
water are to me the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Spanish patio garden. How 
surprising to find that green (green and 
then blue as a fairly close second) was the 
favorite color much as the Spanish 
artist El Greco used green and blue in al- 
most all his pictures. 


There is no grass, yet green is paramount. 
There is the color blend of oriental carpet 
in tiled bench and inlaid pool; there is the 
sunlit brightness of gaily colored flowers, 
The _ brilliance 


yet green predominates. 
scarlet, carmine 


of zinnia and geranium 
and gold; the yellow and gold of orange 
trees in fruit; the magenta and purple in 
petunia and bougainvilla; deep violet in 
heliotrope; lavender in wisteria and pale 

See page 341 


Notable reproduction in Pennsylvania of a Spanish*garden. 
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by Barbara 


| IRDS are most desirable in the garden 

for their unique powers of insect and 
weed seed destruction. That does not mean 
they should be welcome to the gardener’s 
laboriously tended crop of cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and grapes! 
The latest studies on wildlife preferences for 
foods among the fruiting plants, however, 
make it clear that by planting strategically 
a number of the preferred berrying bushes, 
vines or trees, such unrestrained pilfering 
by birds can be kept to a minimum. 

The four recommended species of plant 
material include the shadberry and elder- 
berry shrubs, the Virginia creeper or Ameri 
can woodbine vine, the mulberry and black 
cherry trees. Together these encompass the 
entire flowering and fruiting year. Each, by 
itself or in conjunction with another, pre- 
sents its berries during the period when one 
or more of the favorite small home fruits 
is ripening. Furthermore, as we shall see, 
these plant materials are among the finest 
of landscaping species, embodying a broad 
range of uses. 


What the Birds Prefer 

Cherries, those toothsome delicacies be- 
loved by robins, bluebirds and other birds, 
and strawberries, which we’ve watched too 
often being borne off on the wings of a sleek 
and saucy catbird, are protected by both 
shadberries and mulberries. Together these 
shrubs provide an abundant source of ber- 
ries Which birds find irresistible 

Here it is well to state that, strange as it 
may seem to the human mind, according to 
data recorded by trained observers of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife birds 
actually prefer berries that range from the 
“sweetly insipid” fruits of the mulberry to 
the “bitterly astringent” fruits of the holly 
commonly called black alder! 


Service, 


The shadbush, otherwise called shadblow 
or service-berry, is a beautiful native shrub 
which presents its many white, narrow- 
petalled flowers, fragrant and graceful on 
almost bare branches in early spring. Of 
natural, informal habit, it can be used in 
small masses very effectively, and will with 
stand both partial shade and moderately 
severe seaside exposure. It grows from three 
to eight feet tall, and in June bears a tre- 
mendous crop of purplish-black berries that 
are relished by the thrushes (which include 
the robin and bluebird) and vast numbers 
of birds, in whose early summer diet it is an 
important part. 

The mulberry, related to that of the ro- 
mance of silk culture, is a tree which grows 
to a height of 45 feet, with spreading limbs 
and a rounded head, ‘The dark twigs, with 
their shiny, greenish-to-brown buds, pro 
duce large, heart-shaped leaves four to six 
inches long. These branches, which become 
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Protecting Small Fruits from Birds 


Elinore Hayden, Concord, New Hampshire 


heavily laden with red-purple fruit in early 
summer, soon become laden also with birds! 
It is reported that these fruits are among 
the most popular of fruits in regard to 
birds, and that, “The birds do not even 
wait until the mulberries are ripe before 
they start eating them.”’! Mulberries should 
be transplanted in the spring. 


Raspberries and blackberries are among 
the berries taken avidly by birds, but even 
these take second place when competing 
with the mulberry and the elderberry. The 
American elderberry grows from five to 
eight feet tall, and spreads its branches 
equally as wide. It has a number of land- 
scape uses: for borders, for informal effects, 
for fast-growing screens, for accent and for 
specimen use when severely pruned. The 
fragrant white flowers, in flat clusters, 
sometimes measure a foot across, and are 
in full glory in June and July. In addition 
to the buds, blossoms and foliage which 
birds eat in spring when food is scarce, in 
mid-to-late summer the shiny black [fruits 
are taken — even before they ripen — by 
100 or more species of birds! 


Grapes, that fruit which so embodies the 
sweet essence of the harvest, have often 
fallen prey to the nip of a passing bird. 
Yet birds are fonder of black cherries 
than they are of grapes. The black cherry 
has a very great deal to recommend its use. 
With a little early pruning of its lower 
branches, this familiar tree of grandfather's 
time can be groomed to assume at a distance 
the nobleand graceful silhouette of the Amer- 
ican elm. 






Furthermore, the black cherry is resistant 
to drought and pests, and asks enly routine 
care and sufficient space to reach skyward 
its aspiring limbs. The cherries themselves 
are considered outstanding among the im- 
portant wildlife food plants. It is common to 
see one stream of birds entering and an- 
other leaving with cherries, while a third 
group intently feeds upon the abundant 
fruits of this tree. 


The last plant to be considered is the 
Virginia creeper or American woodbine. 
This vine is extraordinary because it has 
few demands and wide toleration of condi- 
tions. Also it can be used in a multitude of 
places. For instance, because of its deep 
roots it flourishes in light sandy soil. Being 
vigorous, it can so withstand lack of mois- 
ture that it can be used on rocky slopes and 
embankments. Its hardiness also allows it 
to be used on exposed rivers, lakes and sea- 
shores in the north and as either a ground 
cover or as an ornament for fences in the 
far south. 


‘lhe abundant foliage of the Virginia 
creeper, with its five (as differentiated from 
the three of poison ivy) gracefully-shaped 
leaves, turns vividly red in mid-fall. The 
blue fruits which appear at grape time are 
long-lingering, clinging to the vines through 
the winter until eaten. Robins, bluebirds, 
thrushes, catbirds and thrashers are among 
the 35 to 40 species of birds that eat its 
fruits. Together, the black cherry and 
Virginia creeper do much to attract birds 
away from spoiling grapes and so preserve 
them for the human palate. 





Since birds are fond of both wild and cultivated blueberries, covering plants with nets is necessary 
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Sternbergia produces foliage before its yellow blossoms appear. 


Autumn is their Time 


to flower with all the zest 
of the springtime 


s cluster of Colchicum speciosum speaks for itself. 


BIT of fresh golden yellow corn for the autumn rock-garden 
l or border is provided by cheery cups of Sternbergia lutea. 
This tiny bulbous plant has long remained an overlooked possi- 
bility, even more so than the autumn crocuses and colchicums. 


Unlike the autumn crocus which it somewhat resembles, stern- 
bergia develops its foliage shortly before it blooms, adding to the 
beauty of the richly-textured flowers which come forth usually 
in mid-September. Plant the bulbs in late August, three inches 
deep in well-drained soil, where they will have full sun. 


Crocus zonatus is an autumn-flowing kind worth growing. 


UTUMN-FLOWERING crocuses are 
“Ball too little known in American gar- 
dens, and yet one of them, the saffron 
crocus, C. sativus, has been grown and 
cherished as a useful drug and dye for more 
than two thousand years. Of lilac coloring 
with bright orange segments, they flower 
after the foliage has disappeared. Hence 
they are used to best advantage with hosta 
and other foliage plants. either in the shrub 
border or the perennial garden. While they 
provide gay color in the autumn rock gar- 
den, the foliage, which is produced in 
spring, turns yellow and fades slowly. 


I IKE so many fairy chalices or slender- 
4 stemmed goblets, the colchicums make 
the autumn garden gay with shades of 
violet and rosy purple and tints of mauve 
and white. Also known as meadow saffron, 
this fall-blooming corn is often incorrectly 
called autumn crocus though it differs in 
structure from the crocus and belongs to 
the lily family. The crocus is an Irid. 
Bulbs purchased in August will produce 
flowers in afew weeks. Give them a sunny 
location and set them two inches deep 
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Making A Rock Garden 


by Richard J. Darling, 


AYING up the rocks for a rock garden 

is probably too complex a subject for 
a short article. Besides, the subject has 
been covered fairly well in standard books 
which are available from libraries. But, 
whereas the books are likely to lay the 
emphasis on what must be accomplished 
in this direction, it is true that they tread a 
little lightly on the how. 

The surface rocks in an alpine garden 
serve a three-fold purpose. The most 
obvious feature is to control erosion. Most 
alpine plants require drainage, excepting 
bog alpines, and a small section demands 
exceedingly sharp and complete drainage. 
Hence, the garden is to be planned in 
three dimensions. It is an up and down 
proposition. These sharp slopes will erode 
badly during a cloud-burst unless retained 
within a strong rocky sieve. The plants 
should not be too much jammed together 
we do not play all the notes of the scale in 
one chord of music — and the areas be- 
tween the tiny shrubs and perennials may 
be mulched with flat slabs of rock, provided 
the soil is light enough to get air to the 
roots of the plants. 


At the moment, I cannot quote the 
figures on evaporation of moisture from 
each square foot of exposed soil (particu- 
larly during summer drought) but it is 
amazingly rapid. In order to slow down 
this process and to provide conditions 
more like that of their mountain home, we 
grow alpines among rocks. These rocks 
then keep down the temperatures of the 
soils about the feeding roots and retain 
the moisture there, without which the 
plant must starve. Yes, those shriveled- 
up looking specimens which we associate 
in our minds with drought conditions in 
reality are hungry. We do not want our 
rare mountain elfs to go without their 
daily bread, so proper rock-laying is one 
of the means of their provision. Soil prep- 
aration is the other. 


Rocks arranged on a slope to give a 
natural effect in relation to one an 
other and the lay of the land as well. 
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Natick, Massachusetts 


It is while actually rolling up the rocks 
to their final position that we apply the 
soil mixtures over the subsoil base of the 
garden. In fact, it may be necessary to 
carry on two or three operations simul- 
taneously, especially on a small property. 
For instance, the shaping of the subsoil 
base might be carried forward on a block 
about 10 feet square; then the sand, humus 
and sifted topsoil blended to nearly cover 
this area and the rocks laid about the base 
of the steepest slopes, applying the soil 
mixture generously before laying up a 
higher tier. 

There is a wrinkle here which may be of 
help in preventing the drying subsoil 
from losing its form while we are blending 
the topsoil. Wherever there is a particu- 
larly steep exposure of subsoil, as behind a 
retaining wall, we may take small rounded 
stones of a type that will be useless for the 
finished surface and press them into the 
face which we have just formed in a kind of 
veneer. It does not need to have the 
strength or solidity of the outer face. What 
does it matter if a few of them roll out be- 
fore we are done? If they are “‘mortared” 
with a little surplus garden loam they will 
help to keep a cool root run for the plants 
of the finished wall face by cutting down 
further on the surface evaporation. 

Another important function of this 
stone veneer is to save on sinking the long, 
narrow rocks endwise into the bank which 
has been recommended, especially on light 
soils, to keep the main face in place. It is 
readily seen that a good many of the blocky 
rocks of the outer face, when somewhat 
back-tilted, will bear upon these stones 
and thus be less susceptible to frost- 
heaving. Thus the long dimension of the 
narrower rocks may more often be used in 
the plane of the wall face itself. This is 
more economical, 

Each rock, as it is placed, should be bal 
anced well enough so as to bear a man’s 


Rocks dropped hit-or-miss fashion have an 
artificial appearance which lacks interest 


weight without rocking. The skeleta 
strength of your rock work is of great im- 
portance in both planting and maintaining 
the garden. The annoying habit of frost, 
which will sometimes heave a good-sized 
boulder down upon your favorite primula, 
may be somewhat prevented in heat of 
summer if you are particular in laying the 
boulders themselves. Do not hurry. Make 
perfectly sure the rock fits the place you 
are trying to fill before going on to the 
next. Then take the rock out again and 
pack the cavity beneath it with your soil 
mixture. Be certain to eliminate all air 
pockets which can cause you nothing but 
grief and befuddlement later. 

The rocks for the wall should be largely 
of the blocky type. They should blend 
well in color, but if they are of diverse 
kinds, be not dismayed. Here is your 
chance, by lining up like kinds or colors of 
rock, to suggest strata, faults and other 
geologic trivia without going to any great 
extremes, nor worrying overmuch about 
the details. It is not necessary to acquire 
much technical data to build realistic-look- 
ing drifts of green rock through the grey. 
The artistic urge which underlies a!l your 
garden-making will come to your aid, In- 
deed, once you have begun, it may be 
necessary to hold that urge somewhat in 
check so as not to put too much emphasis 
on it, for it can be carried too far. The 
really successful rock-garden requires too 
much energy expended for you to waste 
any of it! 

The rock wall is often necessitated by 
the need to carry the sloping bed behind it 
up nearer eye-level, and it becomes the 
natural home of all those dwarf plants that 
like to live practically upside down. While 
the bed above is the natural place for dwarf, 
erect plants, a few of these may properly 
be brought down into the wall itself. Here 
is another point that is seldom touched 
upon in the books. Small sloping pockets 
or basins may easily be provided for in the 
building, but are hard to introduce after 
the rock wall is finished. The tinier ones 
may occupy a space between two oversize 
blocks of the main wall, but the larger 
pockets should be directly in front of a 
recession in the wall face. The recessed 
See page 350 


Cross section of a carefully-built rock 
garden showing rocks in foundation to 
prov ide a moist root run for alpine plants. 








The Amazing Schuss Yucca 


by Gustav Albrecht, Altadena, California 


f pase chaparral yucca (Yucca u hipplei) 
grows for many years as a hemisphere 
of sharp spines (Spanish bayonet), then 
some spring day a large shoot rises 10 to 
20 feet in a period of two or three weeks, 
blooms and dies. For some years I have 
been photographing magnificent 
plants near my cabin at Chilao Flat in the 
San Gabriel mountains north of Pasadena. 


these 


Last spring I determined to show the de- 
velopment of the flowering stalk with a 
series of photographs taken at weekly inter- 
vals. I took the pictures at the same time 
of day each week, using a model dressed the 
same way. It then occurred to me that I 
might have some fun with the pictures. 


I wrote an article in which I claimed that 
the pictures were taken at one second inter- 
vals, that this was a very rare variety of 
the plant (Yucca whipplei, var. Schuss) 
which occurs only at Chilao Flat. I further 
invented an eminent German botanist, 
Professor Ferdinand Griinspann (Griinspan 
in German means verdigris), who wrote a 
20-volume work, Handbuch der Yucca (Leip- 
zig: Schmutzig Verlag (1893)). (Schmutzig 
Verlag means “Dirty Edition”’). He visited 
Chilao Flat, riding a burro, in the spring of 
1890 and devoted volumes 18 and 14 of 
his work to the Schuss-yucca, which he had 
named thus from the German Schuss (to 
shoot up). But contemporary botanists re- 
fused to believe the professor, ridiculing the 
poor man to such an extent that he died 
unhappy but maintaining to the end “Es 
schiesst doch!’ (It does shoot up!) 


I did not intend the article as a hoax, 
but merely as scientific humor, and included 
several cues to indicate this. I purposely 
claimed that the yucca grew in the prepos- 


ha 


Schuss yucca begins to sprout. 


terously short period of four seconds, so 
that no one would be deceived, and in addi- 
tion to the humorous German words 
already indicated, I stated that an astron- 
omer at Mount Wilson, a few miles to the 
south, saw a Schuss-yucca while he was 
“fooling around with the 100-inch tele- 
scope.”” A skier who had “gotten off his 
course in a slalom race down Mount Water- 
man” also saw one. (No one fools around 
with the 100-inch telescope, and you just 
can’t get off your course in a slalom race 
certainly not by the 10 miles from Mount 
Waterman to Chilao Flat.) 


Hearing these rumors, I repaired to the 
scene with my model and a “fifth of anti- 
(because of the rattlesnakes). The 
uncanny instinct” tells them 


venin” 
deer WwW hose 
which plants are ready to sprout, guided us, 
and we got the pictures thus vindicating 
Professor Griinspann. In my closing para- 
graph I said in effect that Schuss-yuccas are 
just as possible as extra-terrestrial flying 
saucers, thus getting in a dig at some scien- 
tists whoclaim they are from another planet. 


Nobody, I thought, could possibly be 
lieve such a preposterous yarn. Readers 
would get a laugh from it and botanists 
might like the pictures. Scientific Monthly 
must have thought the same, and published 
the article in their October 1952 issue. The 
results astonished me. 

The science editor of a great New York 
newspaper called me long distance to ask 
for the photographs to publish in his paper 
He had already published a short account 
of the amazing plant under the heading, 
“Stalk grows 10 feet in two minutes.” He 
was crestfallen when I told him the truth. 


A national news service had begun work 


on the photographs and were set to release 
the story over their wires when someone 
tipped them off at the last minute. 


A large London Sunday paper published 
the story as fact, and the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, after a thorough search for 
Professor Griinspann and his 20-volume 


Handbuch, decided it was a joke. 


A national weekly magazine telegraphed 
me for the photographs and for further de- 
tails of my “expedition.”’ “What,” the 
editor asked, “did the model say in those 
few brief moments while the yucca shot 
up?” He later wrote me that his leg was 
still tender from being pulled so hard 


A gardening magazine wanted to reprint 
my article as one of the best of the year. I 
haven’t yet received a reply to the letter I 
sent them. Two European magazines 
wanted the photographs and more details. 
A gardening company wrote for “seeds or 
clippings,” as did several individuals. A 
science editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor wrote an article “‘exposing’”’ my “hoax.” 
According to this article you can tell from 
the shadows cast by the plant and model 
that at least eight hours elapsed during the 
growth! 


Another type of reaction came from a few 
irate scientists, one a botanist from a 
great eastern university who somehow im- 
agined that I had taken in the editor of 
Scientific Monthly. He wrote a long ram- 
bling polemic denouncing me as a “‘dull- 
witted chemist,” demanded an apology in 
print, and so on, sending copies of this letter 
to the entire board of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, as well 
as to the director of my own college. He 

See page 339 


Result a gigantic spike of bloom. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Brownell 1n their trial garden at Little Compton, Rhode Island. 


A Lifetime with Roses* 


W. D. Brownell Tells His Story 


\ ANY of the flowers of present-day rose 
i varieties are as beautiful as roses can 
be, but why do the plants lack sturdiness? 
When a selection is made from many seed- 
lings produced by crossing two parents, all 
the seedlings differ one from the other, 
much as the children of two parents differ. 
One may be beautiful and weak; another 
strong, sturdy and not so handsome. 


So it is in plant life. The breeder may 
select from a long list of hybridized seed- 
lings one plant variety for its lovely flower, 
regardless of its sturdiness. Repeating 
this practice for several generations, it is 
clear that, by successive selections, we may 
have obtained a variety with superb flow- 
ers borne on a plant that is conspicuously 
weak in habit. 


That is actually what has happened with 
the greater part of rose-breeding in former 
years, because for more than a century 
work has been done with limited resources. 
To have selected for both bloom and 
sturdiness would have required many 
times the labor and expense. However, 
recently introduced varieties show im- 
provement in both flower and sturdiness of 
plant. 


What do we want for the future? We 
want that will live for decades; 
plants that are free from blackspot; speci- 
mens that will care for themselves in the 
border. We want individual shrubs, in 
variety, that will grow our favorite blooms, 
armfuls of them for daily decoration until 
frost — one or two hundred blooms or 
more per plant each season. And we want 
specimen bushes on the lawn with com- 


roses 
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plete rebloom, and size as large and tall as 
a lilac, a mock-orange or a hydrangea 
We would like, too, climbing forms to 
spray on garage roofs — forms that will 
bloom all summer like the most prolific 
hybrid tea, or wind spirally around a pole, 
with full florescence until frost. Such 
plants should flower freely all summer, pro- 
ducing as rapidly as they can grow stems 
and both shrub types and climbers ought 
to bloom freely the first year, from the 
base like hybrid teas. 


How can we have all these features and 
more? To appreciate fully the rose types 
of the future, it is important to realize 
that nothing can be added by breeding two 
plants together. The resultant seedlings 
will only inherit a rearrangement or recom- 
bination from the character-determiners 
of the two parents, because there are only 
two types of floral expression in the genus 
Rosa “once bloom” and the “ever- 
bloom” form. This distinction is 
important. 


most 


Some would define the “‘once bloom”’ as 
bloom stems coming from wood grown a 
previous year that does not usually repeat. 
“Everbloom” might be explained as all 
growth being bloom stems, setting one or 
more flowers after about six to 12 leaves. 
We call the latter hybrid teas, polyanthas, 
floribundas and monthly roses. 


It is important to note that in the cross 
of “once bloom” with “everbloom”’ only one 


* Part I of this fascinating account of a life 
dedicated to rose-breeding appeared on page 
254 of the June 1953 issue of Horticulture 


or the other obtains in the offspring, but 
not both. Thus, if we cross a hybrid tea 
with a “once bloom”’ climber, the seedlings 
will include some “‘once bloom" and some 
‘*everbloom,”’ but no combination of the 
two ever obtains on the same plant. But 
the hybridizer should not be discouraged 
on this account. Nature has other ways to 
produce the forms and types of which we 
are dreaming. 

The laws of genetic inheritance as dis- 
covered by Mendel can be stated in a short 
paragraph telling how cell division in plant 
and animal life carries the factors for de- 
termining characters in later generations. 
However, we are not geneticists, al- 
though we have had the cooperation of 


No. 126, new pink pillar rose with yellow base 


some of the most learned. Even if I 
could, I would not inflict upon you the in- 
tricate scientific approach to the processes 
of inheritance, that function to produce 
new things for the garden, 


But when you can grow your favorite 
rose among shrubs and gather the blooms 
all season long from bushes as tall as your 
head, that require no special attention or 
when you see on the roof of the garage 
climbers actually flowering as do hybrid 
teas, then the questions will come to mind. 
Why did we not 

In explanation, 


How could it happen? 
have these things before? 
we have seen that: 1. It could not hap- 
pen by hybridizing. 2 It could not hap- 
pen by environment, 3. It could only 
happen through variations, that is to say, 
changes in the constitutions which are the 
character-determiners of growth and per- 
formance of the variety. 


What is a variation or sport? Plants 
are composed of innumerable cells. The 
center, or nucleus, of each contains the 
character-determiners, and these are the 
things that the hybridizer breeds, Of 
course, he does it by applying the male 
pollen to the female part that grows the 
seed. This is possible only because these 
cells are the plant itself, beginning with the 
seed from which it grew and continuing to 
the specially prepared cells for reproduc- 
tion in the flower. See page 348 
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Shasta Daisies ~ Summer Mainstays 


by Kenneth W. Houghton, Dedham, Massachusetts 


_ one sees some of the new im 

proved shasta daisies, it is obvious 
why they are increasing in popularity as a 
favorite white summer flower. The newer 
varieties bloom from late June until heavy 
frosts in the fall, and even when they are 
not in flower their foliage is most attractive. 


It is rather difficult to believe that the 
small white daisy (Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum) is one of the progenitors of the 
magnificent double varieties. The shasta as 
we now know it is a true hybrid the re 
sult of C. leucanthemum, 
(’, marimum 
cum. These are all white, single daisies dif 
fering primarily in habit of growth, and 
from them the and double 
varieties were originally achieved through 


crosses between 


('. lacustre and C. nipponi- 


semi-double 


careful selection 


I have been raising shasta daisies for 
about 20 years, and I still find an increasing 
fascination in their variability from seed. 
There is variation in the shape, size and 
color of the leaves The blossoms of plants 
grown from seed of one flower head may 
vary from two to seven inches in diameter. 
Because of this great variability, plants 
grown from seed of named varieties never 
come true 

In the case of the beautiful double variety 
G. Marconi, I have raised over the years 
several thousand of its seedlings and have 
found only a few which approached the 
charm of the original. Generally, the stems 
weak and the 
double. Another disappointing feature is 
that before the buds show color there is a 
dry chaff over the inner petals which, even 
when fully open, gives the blossom a dirty 


are blossoms are not as 


appearance. 


There are some so-called cream varieties 
but all fade to white. Several years ago I 
had a small greenish-yellow single appear 
and have used it in crossing. I also had one 
that had several lavender-pink streaks on 
the petals. It was of weak constitution and, 


worst of all, was sterile. 


Shastas are rather unpredictable in their 
ability to carry through the winter. Two 
years ago I lost all that were not planted 
in the coldframe for increase. This past 
year they all lived through in the garden 
without protection. 


Shastas grow in a variety of soils, but 
seem to do best in a rather heavy soil 
plentifully supplied with humus. They will 
also do well without much care but to grow 
real exhibition blooms they need care. 


Dividing the Clumps 

Depending upon the variety, I separate 
my daisies each year into divisions which 
will give one to three stems per plant. I set 
them in the garden from the coldframe the 
early part of April. This gives them a chance 
to get a good root system started before 
warm weather. They need lots of water, es- 
pecially when the buds begin to form. 
Around the middle of May, I rake in about 
a handful of fertilizer (1 use 5-8-7) around 
each plant. Try to put it on just before a 
rain. | have found small doses of nitrate of 
soda very beneficial. This should be used 
after the buds are formed, but before the 
petals show. It must be used with care, 
the 
stems weak. I also strongly believe in dis- 


however, since too much will make 


budding each stem to one bloom. 
g 
Aphis are rather a serious problem some 


seasons, but are easily controlled. Cut- 


worms are a nuisance, but as they only 
bother early in the season they will help 
make a bushy plant for you by nipping out 
the center. To me, at least, the most dis- 
couraging pest is the stalk borer. It is hard 
to control, because it is not generally 
noticed until the stem wilts. 

Two years ago, I found a fine double that 
had one outstanding, although peculiar, 
characteristic. This was a twisting or spiral- 
ing of the stems. At first I was a bit un- 
happy, because the blossoms were attrac- 
tive. I thought this spiraling would spoil it 
as far as commercial possibilities are con- 
cerned. However, it gave added strength 
to hold up the large blooms. It has now 
been named Chief Pokanoket. 

Last summer I became conscious of the 
various textures in the petals of the daisies. 
I found that blossoms with a certain stiff- 
ness in their petals kept several days longer 
when cut than those of a softer texture. By 
stiffness I do not mean that the petals 
were hard in the sense of their being brittle, 
but rather a wiriness that caused them to 
resist the pressure of fingers on them. 

This year I am trying Wirral Supreme 
and Jennifer Reed. Both are double with 
crested centers. Jennifer Reed is a sport 
of Esther Reed. The latter was not hardy 
except with protection. Jennifer is a stronger 
grower with larger flowers and longer stems. 

G. Marconi is still one of the most beauti- 
ful, fully-double varieties. It can be grown 
to six and a half or seven inches in diameter. 
Large doubles are more effective than a 
large single. The petals of seven-inch singles 
have been too floppy in appearance. 
Majestic is an excellent single variety. The 

See page 345 


Single shaslas produce a nole of white 
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[?’s Lris Planting Time 


LL good gardeners know that the best 

time to set out new varieties of Ger- 
man iris or to divide established clumps is 
in June, immediately after they bloom. 
However, most of us are usually absorbed 
in a hundred and one more pressing tasks 
at that time, and often iris does not get 
the attention it needs till mid-summer. 


As with all perennials, well-prepared soil 
to a depth of 10 inches or more that has 
been enriched with some form of organic 
matter is the ideal medium for planting 
iris. Drainage is of prime importance, and 
thorough watering is essential during dry 
periods after planting. 

Most iris varieties are vigorous growers 
and should be spaced at least 10 or 12 inches 
apart, if grown in beds by themselves. If 
they are being mixed with other perennials, 
more space should be allowed for each divi- 
sion. When planting, bear in mind that, for 
best results, clumps should be reset every 
three years 

Hybridizers, amateur and professionals, 
have produced an extraordinary collection 
of good varieties, many of which are com- 
paratively inexpensive. The Popularity 
Poll of the American Iris Society which ap- 
peared in the June 1953 issue of Horticul- 
ture, page 264, may well serve as a guide to 
all who plant new irises now for bloom in 
next year’s garden. 


Dividing the Plants 

To get the greatest number of divi- 
sions from a choice variety, care 
should be taken in dividing the iris 
clumps, as shown in sketches below. 
(a.) Most desirable division. (b. & c.) 
Divisions less likely to bloom the 
first year after planting. (d.) Worth- 
less portion of rhizome which should 
be discarded, 
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Steps in Planting Iris 


(A) Established clumps should be divided 
into single portions. Select only the healthy 
rhizomes from the outer edge of the clump. 
(B) In cutting remove old 
growth, trim roots when necessary and cut 
foliage in fan-shaped fashion as shown in 
sketch. 

(C) Avoid deep planting and choose a well- 
drained location. Firm soil around rhizomes. 
(D) A plant set deeper than is desirable. 
This often causes decay of rhizomes espe- 
cially in wet weather. 


divisions, 


Analyzing an Iris Clump 

See Sketch Below 
(a.) Shows stunted growth caused by over- 
crowding. (b.) Indicates evidence of borer 
damage which occurred the previous year. 
(c, d, e, f, & g.) Designate the annual 
growth of the various portions of the iris 
clump. Only rhizomes with healthy fans of 
foliage are desirable for resetting. 
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WHY IS IT that plants can be so way- 
ward about where they will and where they 
will not grow? Especially, when we prepare 
a chosen place so carefully for them! Why, 
sometimes, they actually seem to be laugh- 
ing at us, as they languish thinly in our 
selected spot, but leaf out lustily in a loca- 
tion to their own liking. Take our holly- 
hocks, for instance. For years, we have 
nourished a narrow bed between the cottage 
windows with the hope that the seedlings 
we fostered in it would live to look their 
loveliest against the silver-gray shingles of 
the low, rambling wall. Alas! For just 
as many years, chance seedlings of these 
same hollyhocks have eluded the spot 
entirely. Instead, they annually demon- 
strate with decision their own choice by 
taking firm hold of the tough, hay-choked 
hummock some fifteen feet due south of the 
cottage windows and there they flourish 
like Jack’s fabled beanstalk. Strong, sturdy 
stems they develop, with large, emerald 
leaves, undamaged by blight or insect. 
Each season it’s a close race amongst them 
to reach nine-foot heights that hold firm 
(without stakes) against prevailing summer 
winds. Then, as these stout spires bloom 
with rosy cups, the bees come and the hum- 
mingbirds flit from flower to flower. The 
hollyhocks are happily at home on their 
hummock, And 
Nature still flaunts the excellence of her 
own site-selection, settle back behind the 
cottage windows to peer appreciatively at 
our sweeping panorama of mountain scen- 
ery through the hollyhock “‘trunks.’ 


we, resigned at last as 


MOST of the hardy ornamental grasses are 
seldom planted in gardens because of the 
space they require. However, where space 
is available and plants of bold outline can 
be used, these grasses are indeed useful. 
Ravenna grass, Erianthus ravennae, native 
to Southern Europe and India, usually 
grows as high as ten feet with silvery plumes 
and graceful foliage. The Eulalias (or more 
correctly, forms of Miscanthus 
commonly referred to as zebra grass, aver- 
age six to 10 feet in height with white or 
striped foliage and silky, 
Makers of dried 
for 


sinensis) 


multi-colored, 
plume-like flower-heads. 
arrangements collect these 
winter bouquets. 


grasses 
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GARDENER 


AFTER 
geraniums are finding their places in gar- 
Although the flowers of most 
kinds particularly showy, their 
leaves are deliciously fragrant, and they 
thrive in hot, dry places with a minimum 
of care. Then, their delicately-cut 
leaves add a crisp touch to summer bou- 
Observant gardeners have learned 


long period of neglect, scented 
dens again. 


are not 


too, 


quets. 


Scented geraniums are fun to collect. 


another use for these old-fashioned favor- 
ites. Together with the zonal 
varieties, grown mostly as bedding plants 
because of their colorful blooms, geraniums 
are being planted in rose gardens and 
perennial borders to ward off that prime 
pest of summer gardens the Japanese 


showy 


beetle. 


EVERY once in awhile a shipment of new 
books arrives from England and there are 
a few titles which particularly in- 
trigue me. Recently I was browsing in 
Sir Wiliam Beach Thomas’ new book 
entitled “Gardens.” In his opening chap- 
ter he calls attention to an ancient name 
for a garden which curiously enough is 
Paradise. It seems that about the year 
300 B. C., Xenophon, a noted Greek war- 
rior and traveler, visited the fabulous gar- 


always 


dens of King Cyrus Asia Minor. He 
was greatly impressed with the gardens 
that surrounded the palace of this legend- 
ary figure and he was particularly cap- 
tivated with the Persian name which he 
later hellenized as Paradeisos. Curiously 
enough it was only after the beginning of 
the Christian era that this term came to be 
used with reference to the celestial abode 
Obviously this term for a garden is deeply 
rooted in the heart of man and indicates in 
no small way the significance of gardens. 


DESPITE the fact that various kinds of 
synthetic and chemical formulas are being 
used to develop medicines, insecticides and 
“cure-alls” for every conceivable kind of 
ailment that us, scientists still 
find new uses for plants. One of the latest 
developments is an ointment for the quick 
relief of sunburn, made from a tropical 
aloe which thrives in Florida. In true 20th 
century advertising jargon, it is described 
as having “‘miracle’”’ leaves. At any rate, 
the leaves of this plant contain a clear jelly 
which is reported to have tremendous 
healing power when combined with a lano- 
lin base. Recent vacationers in Florida 
agree that it brings quick relief from sun- 
burn. In the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the heyday of the great herbalists, 
many plants were attributed with healing 
powers, but most of these have been for- 
gotten except in the rural districts of 
Europe and isolated parts of our own coun- 
try. However, this new discovery is merely 
an indication that we have not yet exploited 
all the possible uses of the plants which we 
cultivate and enjoy. 


concerns 


NOT so many years ago almost every 
enthusiastic gardener I knew was con- 
tinually in a quandary about growing lilies. 
Most gardeners prepared their soil care- 
fully and put a layer of sand under each 
bulb. Usually the lilies thrived the follow- 
ing year and blossomed superbly, but the 
sar they dwindled, became sickly 
and finally disappeared. This was partic- 
ularly true of the auratums, the specio- 
sums and some of the lesser-known kinds. 
In the past 15 years considerable attention 
has been given to the development of 
hybrid forms and the results have been 
amazing. In a dozen gardens which I 
visited this past month, there were superb 
clumps of lilies with abundant bloom. It 
was obvious that they were happy in their 
locations because of the many shoots of 
new growth that appeared at the sides of 
the clumps. Each of the gardeners whom 
I questioned was quick to emphasize the 
fact that drainage was of vital importance. 
Some placed considerable emphasis on the 
fact that American-grown bulbs can be 
obtained shortly after they have been dug 
in nurseries and can be planted with live 
roots. Jan de Graaff has often emphasized 
the fact that we should think of lilies as 
herbaceous perennials and treat them as 
such. Within a few years we may well 
expect to see lilies in everybody’s garden. 


second y 
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Trouble-proof Lilies 
From page 325 


den from March to August, and it will 
germinate in about three weeks. Watch out 
that you do not mistake the seedlings for 
grass and pull them up for weeds. A lil) 
seedling leaf and a grass leaf look so much 
alike that it is easy to make this error. 

The second group may be called the 
hard-to-germinate group. These require two 
vears before they even show top growth and 
then they usually require two to four 
vears additional growth before blooming. 
Among this group are Lilium speciosum, 
L. auratum, L. canadense, L. parryi, Bb. 
humboldti, L. magnificum, L. martagon, a 
japonicum and others. My advice is to 
leave this group alone until you have gained 
experience by growing the easy-germinat- 
ing kinds. 

A third method of increasing lilies is 
from the scales of the bulbs. Break off six 
or a dozen scales, depending on the size of 
the bulb, and plant these scales in a pot or 
flat or in a garden row. I usually plant 
them shallow enough to have their tips ex- 
posed ; then cover them with sawdust mulch 
so as to keep down the weeds. In about 30 
to 60 days, bulblets will be formed on the 
base of the scales and leaflets will appear. 
In two years you usually have a blooming- 
size bulb. 

The fourth method of increase is from 
bulblets and/or bulbils. Many varieties of 
lilies form small bulblets under the surface 
of the ground at the base of the lily stem. 
This growth tends to form clumps of lilies. 
After a number of years, when the clump 
gets too crowded, they can be dug up from 
August to December and the bulb masses 
broken apart and replanted. Never try to 
do this in the spring. In the fall the bulbs 
are dormant, and the job can be done easily 
and with no harm to the bulblets or bulbs. 

Some lilies such as L. tigrinum and L. 
sargentiae form bulbils in the axils of the 
leaves. These can be taken off in August 
and treated as seed although they are really 
miniature bulbs. Plant them from one-half 
to an inch deep, and the second year most 
of them will produce flowers. 

There is a fifth method of lily increase 
and this is the method from which I get my 
greatest pleasure — hybridizing or cross 
pollination, This is the process usually de- 
pended upon to secure new colors and 
varieties of lilies. In 1947 I took the pollen 
of L. dauricum wilsoni, a light, upward- 
facing yellow and placed it on the pistil of 
an Edna Kean lily, an outward-facing red 
hybrid created by Isabella Preston, and 
labeled the cross. When the pod was ripe or 
ready to split open, I harvested the seed 
and planted it in a flat, placing the flat in 
a cold frame over winter. 

In the Spring of 1948, I transplanted the 
seedlings (150 to 200) to a row in the gar- 
den. In 1949 they bloomed for the first 
time. It was a definite cross as one could 
see all variations of the two parents — pas- 
tel orange and yellow with outward-facing 

See page 338 
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DOUBLE-ACTION PLANT FOOD... 


FoLlIun 


Striking results of laboratory test! Plant at right shows effect of spraying 
with Folium solution. Both plants were same size when test feeding began. 


Monsanto's Folium Feeds 


smomsamre reae8 meee 


Through Leaves and Roots 


Folium is a liquid fertilizer that pro- not burn tender leaf areas or shock 
vides quick nourishment through young or delicate plants. 
BOTH leaves and roots. Sprinkled 


me Try it! Get lush, vigorous growth 
on the leaves it is absorbed by the : B 5 


quickly in your garden and on your 


plant within 30 minutes of applica- . , 
lawn. Economical . , . one pound is 


tion, and any that falls on the ground wy 
” sufficient to make a solution that 


is absorbed through the roots. ; : 
6 . will cover 2,000 square feet. At 
This new balanced plant food gently your dealer’s in 2-0z., 1-lb., and 


nourishes things that grow. It will 5-lb. packages. 


Easy to mix! It is free-flowing and noncaking— Easy to use! Merely sprinkle it on small areas, 
dissolves quickly and thoroughly in plain water, using an ordinary sprinkling can—spray it on 
See directions for mixing on package. large areas, using a siphon hose attachment. 
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BALANCED PLANT FOOD 
Water-Soluble Concentrate 
Leaf-Feeding Liquid Fertilizer 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES Mt 


Merchandising Division, Monsanto Chemical Company 
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Mole Bombs 
KILL MOLES 


in the Lawn 














Gas them with mole bombs. 
Safe to use; will not harm grass 
or shrubs and may be safely used 
in the open air. $2.00 per doz. 
Postpaid. 
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color ready soon. Send for your 








free copy. 
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Trouble-proof Lilies 
From page 338 


flowers, as well as red shades and orange 
upward-facing flowers. 

I made eighteen selections from this cross 
in the fall of 1949, planting them in rows 
24 inches apart. In 1950 I watched the rows 
disappear in a jungle of lily stems. These 
hybrids spread by underground stems until 
three rows, two feet apart, had become one 
mass of lily stems ten feet across. Every 
six inches, bulblets formed and this helped 
to further mix up the 18 selections. 

To me it was discouraging because I 
like a plant that stays where I put it, and 
I figured this tendency to spread was a de- 
ficiency until one day Arnold Davis, Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Garden Center, was 
looking at them and said, “Carl, you don't 
know an asset when you see it. People like 
a lily that will spread and colonize in the 
garden.”’ And I thought he was right. 

In this group there was one outstanding 
orange, outward-facing specimen standing 
#8 inches tall with 39 blooms on it. In the 
fall of 1951, while Gen. Eisenhower was 
still in France with no thought of the 
Presidency in mind, I wrote to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower for permission to name this lily in 


Species or Hybrid 
| L. regale 
L. centifolium 


Flower Form 


her honor to which she graciously acceded, 
Thus, I had named my first new lily. 

The second selection, a red, outward- 
facing lily I named for Mrs. Robert Nixon 
after securing her permission. The balance 
of the cross I named ““The Colonizer” strain 
because of the asset which Arnold Davis 
had pointed out. 

The above cross was open pollination. 
That is, | made no effort to protect the pis- 
til. It was simply good fortune that I got a 
successful cross, because the same year I 
made about 100 other crosses and grew 
them on for three years only to find out I 
had the original parent variety. 

Dr. Sam Emsweller of the U.S. Experi- 
ment Station at Beltsville, Md., showed me 
how to do closed pollination by simply 
slipping a four-inch soda straw over the 
pistil after putting on the pollen, then 
bending the exposed end of the soda straw 
over so as to close it from all entry of in- 
sects or wind. All of my pollinating since 
has been closed pollination and that little 
device has saved me a tremendous amount 
of space and time, 

If you make your start in lily-growing 
with selections from the following list of 
species and varieties, you will secure the 
maximum of success with the minimum of 
trouble. 


Height Bloom Period 


t to G ft. June & July 


L. 4 Mympie Hyhe. White trumpets 
Green Mountain Hybs. 

2. L. hansoni Yellow reflex 214 to 3 ft. June 

3. L. henryi Orange reflex t to G ft. July & Aug. 
t. L. umbellatum Orange upright 3 feet May & June 
5. L. formosanum White trumpet 3 to 5 ft. Aug. to Oct. 
6. L. speciosum Pink & White reflex 3 to 5 ft. Aug. & Sept. 
7. L. pumilum Red reflex 2 to 3 ft. May & June 
8. L. amabile Orange reflex 2 to 3 ft. June 

9. Bellingham Hybs. Orange reflex + to 6 ft. June & July 
10. Maxwill Orange reflex 3 to 6 ft. June & July 
11. L. pardalinum giganteum Orange reflex, red tip t to 6 ft. June & July 
12. L. davidi Orange reflex 3 to 5 ft. June & July 


After you have tried the twelve easy 
kinds of lilies mentioned above, you will 
have acquired enough experience and con- 
fidence to delve into the more difficult ones 
such as L. auratum, L. martagon, L. hum- 
boldti, L 
others. 

The U.S. D. 
Reltsville, Md., 


Sam Emsweller, has put out a number of 
excellent hybrids. | have tested these and 


magnificum, L. japonicum and 


\. Experiment Station at 
under the direction of Dr. 


especially commend Beltsville Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 as being in the trouble-proof class. They 
are respectively red, yellow and orange, 
outward-facing and average about 30 inches 
high. 

No mention of new lily hybrids would 
be complete without including the work of 
Jan de Graaff, of Gresham, Oregon. Among 
his trouble-proof hybrids that [ have tested 
I consider the following worthy of special 


mention. 


Variety Color Height Bloom Period 
Sunburst White, cream and yellow 6-8 ft. July 
Fiesta Hybrids Yellow and red t-5 ft. July 
Golden Chalice Golden yellow 2-3 ft. June 
Fireflame Red 2 ft. June 
Parade Yellow-orange 2-3 ft. June 
Valencia Orange 2-216 ft. June 
Bonanza Orange-yellow 2-3 ft. June 
Enchantment Red 214-3 ft. June 
Pagoda Orange 2-3 ft. June 
Rainbow Hybrids Various 2-3 ft. June 
Talisman Orange +6 ft. July 
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Amazing Schuss Yucca 


From page 332 


also threatened to arouse the scientific 
world of England unless his wounds were 
salved. (He has probably done so by now.) 


Most scientists, however, reacted as I 
had anticipated, and wrote charmingly 
witty letters tome and to Scientific Monthly. 
Many of them claimed to own copies of the 
Handbuch der Yucca and offered their own 
eve-witness accounts of the Schuss-vucca. 
‘Two pages of these letters appeared in the 
November issue of Scientific Monthly, and 
two more in the January (1953) issue. Hugo 
Gernsback, the popular science and science 
fiction publisher, described his “recent re- 


searches into the Schuss-vueca.” 


A Rare Substance 


According to his published letter T had 
not seen the “Illustrated second edition” 
of the Handbuch published by “Schmutzig 
und Dreckig Verlag” (Dirty and Filthy 
edition), which tells how two French scien- 
tists visited Chilao Flat in 1911, using 
French pigs (instead of deer) to guide them, 
The reason for the rapid growth of the 
Schuss-yucca, says Mr. Gernsback, is that 
the rattlesnakes bite the roots of the plant, 
iajecting some potent enzymes into them. 


Another botanist gave as the reason for 
the rapid growth the fact that the Chilao 
region is a solid mass of ERUNAM, a rare 
substance. (To get the full impact of the 
humor here, one must read the word back- 
wards.) Still another botanist studied my 
photographs using a microscope with a 
“10 1Q ocular and a Schlitz psychosomatic 
amb “ g objective.” 


A Pasadena newspaper man wrote that a 
young pugilist had been knocked out by a 
Schuss-vucca and gave up the prize ring 
“in favor of a career as a cordwainer’s 
assistant,” saving, “Any time a bush can 
lay me out cold, I know prize fighting (sic) 
ain't for me.” 


I had taken a sixth photograph showing 
the dead vucea stalk with the model look- 
ing on in horror. It was published in the 
January issue together with a letter in 
which I state that I had withheld the pic- 
ture “out of deference to the American tra- 
dition of the happy ending.” On seeing the 
beautiful yucca suddenly wither and die the 
model had fainted and had to be revived 
with “two jiggers of anti-venin.” 


One moral to be drawn from the Schuss- 
yueca is that many people will (and do) be- 
lieve anything, no matter how fantastic, 
particularly if they see it in print. In un- 
scrupulous hands the press can (and does) 
convince people of any nonsense. It is not 
difficult to see why a country without a free 
press can control its people, why the Rus- 
sians believe the Lysenko genetic theory 
and denounce Linus Pauling’s theories of 
chemical resonance, and can make people 
believe that slavery is freedom. 


Another moral is that many people just 
don’t have a sense of humor. 
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ptugust is the IDEAL Time to 
Make a Lawn 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 










by Geoffrey S. Cornish 






This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 





with practical information about the 





making and maintenance of a better 





lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 






diseases and weeds and how to control 





them are treated thoroughly. How to 





cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 





improvement, seeding bare spots, 





aerating the soil these and dozens 





of other points are covered. The 





numerous photographs and sketches 





will help you to understand the meth- 






ods prescribed for having a greener 





and better lawn. 






Order Today from: 





Only 75 cents postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Boston, Massachusetts 







300 Massachusetts Avenue, 























FINEST QUALITY 


Moderate Price 








LAWN 
FURNITURE 






















Neponset Table $7.5( 





All Prices F.0.8. Walpole 






Good looking rustic furniture with through any weather. Rustic light 
comfortably curved and sloped brown never needs refinishing. 
backs and seats. Made of Northern 

New England White Cedar with Order one —or all — of the above 
every joint both pinned and water- —_ pieces, NOW. Express collect and 
proof glued, Made to be left out — satisfaction guaranteed. 








Visit our shop, write, or tel. Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
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MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 








SUPER - QUALITY 


= 


For Fall Planting 

TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 

NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS 


and Many Other Varieties of 
BULBS, TUBERS, etc., 
of deJAGER'S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices. 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- 
ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for 
nearly 85 years. We have just com- 
pleted harvesting one of our largest 
bulb crops in many years. 


Send today for deJAGER'S 88-page 
1953 illustrated Catalog offering the 
Best of the New Introductions and 
Standard Varieties. 


, ; . 
ee de Jaae A ons. In 





iris 

phiox 

laurel 

azalea 

dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 

Since you will spend many hours work- 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 


that your garden gets a good start with 
quality stock. 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 











BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal spikes 
for many Spring weeks. tt is Cameassic 
quemash, delightfully different, but easy 
es Tulip, and hardy. 


16 for $1.00 100 for $5.00 
Iustrated Bulb Catalog on Request 


PEARCE SEED CO., Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


PANSY SEED) 


STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED" 
The super strain of famous “‘Mastodon” Giants 
from « leading specialist grower. Early-blooming 
Long-stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 
inches seross). Giant pkt. $1.00. Cultural suggestions 
free. 2 pkts. $1.80 — 3 pkts. $2.50. 

“SEE MY JULY DISPLAY AD” 

ROBERT L. POULSON 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 32 N.Y. 
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Freeze Corn Now 


by Albert C. Burrage, 


ye a real treat this winter, why not 
freeze your home-grown corn right on 
the cob. In the first place, I believe that this 
method produces the finest-flavored frozen 
corn. In the second place, it is the easiest 
way to freeze corn. Cutting the kernels 
of a large quantity of corn, direct from the 
garden, is both difficult and tedious and 
takes a long time since the kernels are not 
It is much simpler to freeze 
Here is the method we 


easy to cut. 
the whole ears. 
follow: 

1. Use the largest-sized pot you have, 
fill it nearly full of water and start this 
boiling rapidly, on two burners, if possible. 
The more heat available, the better it is. 
Into this pot put fifteen ears of corn. This 
will cool the water but, with the large 
volume, the temperature is still high. As 
soon as the water starts to boil again, the 
time is noted and the corn is boiled for only 
two minutes. This is called blanching. 

2. The ears are then cooled under run- 
ning water. 

3. They are next picked up and dried 
with a towel, laid in a flat pan and placed in 
the freezer until they are almost frozen. 
This is a quick way to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the corn. 

4. When almost frozen, the whole ears 
are put into Cryovac poultry bags, three to 
abag. Tie the end of the bag and put the 
packages, spread out loosely, into the 
freezer. Spreading loosely allows for cir- 
culation of air and the ears will freeze solid 
rapidly. When frozen solid, the packages 
can be placed close together. 

Speed is essential, and it is most impor- 
tant to freeze every kernel in the shortest 
possible time. A skilled man can pick and 
husk 120 ears of corn in two hours, and the 
corn can be frozen and packed in four ad- 
ditional hours. 

A vital fact to remember in freezing corn, 
or any other vegetable for that matter, is 
that the frozen product is not equal in 
quality to the fresh vegetable. Therefore, 
only the very best corn available should be 
used for freezing. Look at each ear and 
ruthlessly discard those that are not of the 
finest quality. In fact, pick each ear for 
freezing as if you yourself were planning to 
eat it at once. Ears for freezing should 
be a little more mature than those picked 
for eating immediately. 

Our method of cooking fresh corn is 
simple. Drop the ears into a large pot of 
rapidly boiling water for only three minutes. 
Good corn can be cooked in that amount 
of time; cooking for a longer period will 
certainly lower its quality. If corn can’t 
be cooked in that time, it is not of good 
quality and longer cooking won't help it. 

Frozen corn, or at least corn frozen on 
the cob, should be cooked differently. We 


Ipswich, Massachusetts 


put the corn, direct from the freezer, into 
a pressure cooker and cook it for one 
minute at fifteen pounds. Then the ears 
are picked up one at a time and the little 
end of each cob cooled under running cold 
water, to give you something to hold on to 
since they will be very hot. Then cut the 
kernels, which are not yet completely 
cooked, off the cob and place them in a 
pyrex dish. Add salt and butter and 
place under the broiler for a few minutes 
to finish cooking the corn. Serve piping 
hot. You see, one minute in the pressure 
cooker is long enough for cooking the ker- 
nels, but not nearly sufficient to heat the 
inside of the cob. Therefore the kernels 
are cut off at once; otherwise they would 
become tepid and soggy. If the corn were 
cooked long enough to heat the inside of 
the cob, the kernels would be overcooked 
and spoilt. Even frozen corn, on the cob, 
bought in the markets is fairly good if 
cooked in this manner. 

Corn of one of the best main crop varie- 
ties (I happen to believe that Seneca Chief 
is the best) harvested at the right moment, 
then frozen and cooked as above is at least 
equal in quality to the best early kinds used 
fresh from the garden. 

There is always the question of how to 
eat fresh corn. If it is cut off the cob in 
the kitchen, you can be sure that some 
ears, not of the best quality, will get mixed 
in, thus reducing the quality ten to fifteen 
per cent. Personally, I enjoy picking out 
the ears that seem best to me as the corn 
is passed, and eating them on the cob. 
There is quite a difference in quality in a 
dozen ears of corn and, if you want the best, 
you must be able to decide quickly when it 
is passed around. It is a funny thing, but 
many people are helpless when it comes 
their turn to choose which ear to eat. In 
any lot of corn that is passed to the table, 
there are two things to remember when 
First, the with 
are best. Those 


selecting an ear. ears 
medium-sized — kernels 
with kernels too small are not ripe and 
those with large kernels are too old. Then 
pick an ear medium in color, The size of 
the kernel is the most important indication 
for, if it is the right size, the color can be 
whitish or yellowish and the ear will still 
be good although the medium color is the 


best ° 


‘Lily Virus Responds” 


On page 314, July issue of Horticulture, 
Dr. Julius Seide of Marblehead, Mass., 
reported on his experiences with strepto- 
mycin for the control of lily virus. We 
are sorry that his signature was uninten- 
tionally omitted. 
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Our Patios Came From Spain 
From page 328 


blue in showers of plumbago that clothe 
brick walls in company with fragrant white 
jasmine — always they are set against a 
greater green. 

The Arabs sought rest and refreshment 
in green and water in a country often 
similar in appearance and as arid in climate 
as the American southwest. So they 
planted green to run as a constant thread 
through the mosaic of tiled and flower 
color, and they encircled the whole with a 
broad band of green, surrounding their 
gardens with trees so that they stand like 
the oasis in the desert. Yellow-green 
they found in the foliage of lemon trees; 
dark, shining green in the southern mag- 
nolia, black-green in sharp pointed cy- 
presses and quiet aromatic green in myrtle 
and box. Blne, too, they sought: the sky 
reflected in water, the wild iris and azure 
blue that the oriental craftsman loved in 
glazed pot and tile 

Even when a garden has no color other 
than the green of plain box parterre and 
trees beneath the Spanish sky there is 
nothing monotonous or lifeless, for green 
is the perfect backdrop for the play of 
water as it is for color. And water is the 
very genius of the patio garden, always 
somewhere in sight or sound. 

As for simplicity this is everywhere ap- 
parent in the overall design. Plainly 
patterned pebble paths take the place of 
grass; stone and marble benches often set 
in the walls form part of the architectural 
whole. Hand-rails and stairways, terrace 
and retaining walls are simple both in 
material and design. So, too, are the bal- 
conies that serve both as frame and bound 
ary to the gaily flowered sky gardens of 
geranium, petunia and carnation. Even 
the flower pots, set with apparent careless- 
ness alongside pools and in straight rows 
across a wall are for the most part the 
brick-red workaday flower pot; only now 
and again are they glazed azure blue. 

There is little topiary, and in the gardens 
of Moorish heritage no statuary. Trees 
and shrubs are cut straight across and 
down geometrically to form severely sym- 
metrical arches and walls which appear, 
when freshly cut, to have the texture and 
color of emerald velvet. Water flows into 
plain round basins, or courses along nar- 
row channels to the rectangular pools 
mirroring the pavilions and trees and 
plants around them 

Certainly there are exceptions. But I 
speak of the untouched traditional Moorish 
gardens and not of those that have been 
overlaid by later passing fashions, or gar- 
dens such as Aranjuez and La Granja near 
Madrid. These last two, planned and 
planted by Bourbon rulers with Versailles 
in mind, were peopled with numerous 
statues and by the furies and fantasies in 
bronze which serve as fountains, pouring 
water into waterfalls which cascade down 
ornate marble stairways. 


See page 343 
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Waxside iq Gardens 
V 


CHOICE NEW GARDEN SUBJECTS 


For the best results, take a tip from Nature and plant in the Fall. Your hardy 
plants and shrubs will become firmly established over the winter, ready and 


eager to bloom abundantly next Spring 


M re: 
» 


Very fragrant new Snowball is perfectly 
hardy at 10 degrees below zero. Grows any 
where and is happy in alkaline or acid soil 


Typical plant of new Dicentra, Bountiful 
Stunning fuchsia-red flowers bloom profusely 
all summer long 


We're very proud of this 

handsome new Wayside introduction 

In our estimation, it is the best new flowering 
shrub offered in 50 years. Originated in Eng 
land, Carlcephalum won highest honors at the 
Royal Horticultural Show in London. Graceful 
© ft. plants are adorned with large cymose 
clusters of very fragrant white flowers that 
bloom extravagantly. In Autumn, this decidu 
ous shrub is covered with a wealth of bril 


#776. 


liantly colored foliage. Plant Pat. # 


A robust and glamor- 

ous new “Bleeding Heart” 

that is certain to please you. Flowers 

are twice as large, and its blooming season is 

much longer than popular Dicentra, Eximia 

Established plants produce 30 to 40 stalks of 

quaint, heart-shaped, fuchsia-red flowers with 

feathery dark green foliage, every Spring and 

Fall. Unlike older varieties, Bountiful blooms 
abundantly from May until frost 


Another lovely new 
Wayside exclusive —the only yel 
low lilac in existence. When this rare and de 
lightful new variety was displayed at the 
famous Chelsea Show in London, it caused a 
sensation. Exquisite flowers of soft, cream-yel 
low blend beautifully with the lilac, blue and 
lavender shades. Plant exciting Lilac Primrose 
this fall. It is one of your better garden invest 
ments since it, like most other shrubs, will last 
a lifetime, increasing in beauty through the years 
We heartily recommend Primrose. Plant Pat 
F1LLOS 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Almost 130 pages, with hundreds of “true-color” 
new shrubs, hardy plants,:rare bulbs and prize 


j } f ) 


j , j j 
largest and mosi mptete selection splendta 


illustrations. Not just a catalog, but America's 


roses for Fall Planting. Many of the magnificent new things are exclusive with Wayside. Explicit 
cultural directions. To be sure you get your copy, please enclose with your re- 
X quest 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling. 


Pr, \ 
—_— 


86 MENTOR AVE. 


MENTOR, OHIO 





AMAZING NEW “MYSTERY SCENT” TRAP 
LURES FLIES TO SURE DEATH... 


KILLS THEM BY THOUSANDS! 


YOUR WHOLE PLACE can be free 
from annoying, disease-carrying 
flies! New outdoor trap draws them 
from house, barn, grounds—de- 
stroys them wholesale. Works won- 
ders in backyards, on farms, out- 
side food markets, restaurants, 
factories, hospitals, motels, etc. 
Send check or money order for “Big 
Stinky" Fly Trap (named for its 
fly-scent principle). Complete with 
full season's Control Fluid, only 
$4.49 postpaid. sy back if not 
satisfied. Order No. HR495. 


tome and Garden Gi 


BRECK’S 


RELIABLE SINCE 188 


HERE! 


kinds of flies 
—housefiies, green 
bottles, blue bot- 
tles, horse files, 
midges. etc. Not 
harmful to polli- 
nating insects 

SEND FOR 

FREE CATALOG 

Always something 
new at Breck's! 
Write for latest 
catalog 


$ 





For Good Eating 
From page 327 


into borsch, a delectable cold summer 
soup and equally delicious served hot. 

The French have not achieved world 
renown for their cuisine without good rea- 
son, Since many French recipes call for 
ingredients not easily obtainable in mar- 
kets, many of us are forced to grow them. 
Take shallots for example. This savory 
member of the onion family is not even 
listed in many catalogs. The small bulbs 
are easy to grow and form a basic ingredient 
in many French dishes. The same is 
true of sorrel, known and used throughout 
Europe for its zest both as a vegetable and 
in soups. 

Herbs, undoubtedly, do more to en- 
hance the flavor of food than any one in- 
gredient. Even if you do not have a vege- 
table garden as such, do try a small patch 
of herbs. Aside from parsley, it is prac- 
tically impossible to buy fresh herbs. Of 
course, they are always available in dried 
form which is better than nothing but, in no 
way do they compare in flavor with fresh 
kinds. ‘Tarragon is an easy-to-grow peren- 
nial. It is a delicious addition to chicken, 


806 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. 


fish and egg dishes as well as soups, salads 
and sauces. In addition to tarragon, I find 
basil, chervil and rosemary the most useful 
in cooking. 

Here are some pet recipes which always 
delight my guests: 


Walpole 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Vichyssoise 

Slice white part only of eight leeks. Add 
four shallots and one onion sliced; cook 
slowly in four tablespoons of butter until 
all are golden. Add to this mixture one 
quart of chicken broth and four medium 
potatoes, sliced thin. Cook for about a 
half hour and strain through a fine sieve. 
Flavor with salt, pepper and your fa- 
vorite herb for accent. Add two cups of 
milk and two cups of cream. 


Walpole buildings offer better design and 
better construction, based on years of ex- 
perience plus the skill of master wood- 
workers who do a careful, old-fashioned 
good job. There's nothing to equal them in 
attractiveness and in real honest value for 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. EASY 
budget terms if desired. See them on display 
at our shop, telephone Walpole 830, or send 
for catalog of pictures and prices 


Walpele Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 E. ST. te. 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Petits Pois 4 la Bonne Femme 

Sauté until golden six small onions or 
shallots in two tablespoons of butter. 
Shred four leaves of lettuce, add four cups 
of peas, one cup of water, one teaspoon of 
salt, two sprigs of parsley and two sprigs of 
chervil. Add to onions and cook tightly 
covered until peas are done. 


Borsch 
Eight raw beets, peeled and grated 
Two carrots and two onions cut fine 
Four sprigs of parsley 
Six cabbage leaves cut fine 
Four stalks of celery cut fine 
Four pints of chicken broth 
Two pints of beef broth 
Eight tablespoons of butter 
Two sprigs marjoram 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Four teaspoons of sugar 
Juice of two lemons 
Simmer cut-up vegetables in butter. 
When soft, add to broth and cook slowly 
for one-half hour. Delicious served either 
hot or cold with a tablespoon of sour cream. 


HORTICULTURE — 300 Massachusetts Ave. 


Horticulture Boston 15, Mass. 


Subscription 
[_] 2 years $4.50 [] 1 year $2.50 


(United States and Canada) 


Foreign Rate $3.50 a year “ee 
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Our Patios From page 341 


It is true that a later and less happy 
taste has been imposed on part of the 
Aleazar at Seville, but much of the original 
still remains untouched. The splendid 
forecourt to Seville Cathedral is, however. 
compensation enough, for the Court of 
Oranges is still unharmed—white jasmine 
covering the orange trees 
planted water from the 
fountains falling into the plain round basins 
and along criss-cross irrigation channels. 

In Granada there are the famous gardens 
of the Alhambra, a series of patio gardens 
with terraces to the pools and pavilions, 
brilliant and bold and beautiful. Yet 
these are something in the nature of a prose 
to the 
the Generaliffe which is one of the 


inside walls, 


symmetrically, 


prelude garden across the narrow 
valley 
most beautiful gardens in the world. 

Here in this garden the sound of water 
is perhaps even more arresting than the 
of interlacing green, and it has 
very truly that this garden 
Spanish composer de Falla 
than 


variety 
been said 
which the 
loved so well, 


other 


comes nearer to music 
arts. Slender arching 
court rise from an 
avenue of tiny jets, falling into the center 
channel runs the length of 
the patio, connecting the two miradors at 


any of the 
sprays in the main 


which entire 


either end. Elsewhere, wide shallow basins 
in the plain fluted form of an open lotus 
flower receive the water that rises from the 
bud jets or courses down along the open 
runnels of stairway balustrades. 

It will not be over-fanciful, as you stay 
from the Sultan’s 
Mirador and see the light fade from the 
towers of the Alhambra and the city lights 


come out in Granada far below, to imagine 


to watch the sun set 


that in just such a setting centuries ago 
someone recounted those one thousand and 
one tales of the Arabian nights, all within 
sound of the fountain. 

There would be no gardens of California, 
no gardens of Spain without abundant 
use of water. Arab only 
devised a marvelous system of irrigation 
but also, by their use of foun 


ingenuity not 


of necessity, 
tains and water 
beauty and 
gardens. ‘To my mind it is this triple use 
of water that has in large measure 
lost in the American adaptation of the 
Spanish patio garden. the bathing 
pool represents the rectangular reflection 
fountains, but 


and 
their 


courses added life 
sound, refreshment to 
been 


l'rue, 


pools and there are some 
not enough of them. 
Finally, there is something else 
the creators of those ancient gardens loved 
something evocative and invisible, 
Arabia they 
western world 
plant- 


which 


to use; 
yet strangely powerful. In 
understood better than tlie 

something of the secret of perfume, 
ing deliberately for fragrance as well as for 
color and texture. Perhaps these gardens 
more than any 
appeal to the senses: taste in the grape and 
fig; touch in the texture of green; perfume 
in heliotrope, in jasmine and rose; sound in 
the play of water; sight in the compietely 
satisfying whole. 


others were intended to 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1952-53 vear 


book submilled by a garden club. 


second prize of $25, a 


It offers a 


third prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition 


is restricted lo individual clubs. It does nol apply to federations. 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all angles. 


The 
1 club 


wilh a small year book will not be discriminated against. Garden clubs 
which received prizes in 1952 will nol be permitted lo make entries in the 
1953 Competition. Year books to be entered in this competition must reach 
the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusells Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 


on or before October 1, 1953. 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


FROM THE D 


If your grass is turning brown or seems 
to be dying, lift up a sod of grass, and 
you will most likely see the destructive 
Japanese Peetle Grubs hard at work 
fattening up on the roots of your grass. 


CONTROLLER 


contains: D.D.T., CHLORDANE 
and an EXCELLENT FERTILIZER 


BEETLE GRUBS 50 Ibs. treat 
EAT GRASS ROOTS 2,000 sq. feet 
KILLING THE GRASS ° 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" _ 
OUR 49th YEAR 


SAVE YOUR GRASS 


VE 





ESTRUCTIVE 


JAPANESE BEETLE GRUBS 


Sod killed by Jap- 
anese Beetles rolled 
back 


larvae. 


to show the 


Phot) 
Courtesy N ] 


of Agricullure 


For a quick, safe, sure kill of these and 
other soil infesting pests use Wil- 
son's GRUB-CONTROLLER the 
finest product on the market today 

combines an excellent pest control with 
a well balanced organic Lawn Fertilizer 


“KILLS BEETLE GRUBS 
and FEEDS LAWNS 


IN 
ONE EASY 
APPLICATION 


1 to 9— 50 lb. bags... 
10 to 19 — 50 lb. bags... 
20 and over — 50 lb. bags... 


INSECTICIDES « FUNGICIDES + FERTILIZERS 


PLANT FOODS «+ 


om 
Yds CW) 


DEPT. A, 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


WEED KILLERS 


ion 
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FALL is the right 


season to geta 


Scots. LAWN 


It's Nature's seeding time. 
Plan now to beautify your home with 
Scott lawn perfection. Start right by 
reading “Lawn Care”. The current 
issue explains why Summer's warmed 
soil, cool nights and gentle Fall rains 
give grass a quick, healthy start — 
deep roots make thick velvety turf. For 
your lawn’s sake send for Lawn Care. 
No obligation! Just drop a card to... 


OM Sco & SONS CO (> — 
41 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio / ey) 


“ Slt oing 
also Palo Aljo, California / 
































WILL AID YOU 

2 year subscrip- 

tion is yours for 
the asking. 














CUSTOMIZED 
GREENHOUSE 





1G 
















A distinctive addition to your home 
— Stearns Greenhouse designed to 
blend with the architecture of your 
home. Prices from $175.00 up — 
Ready to assemble 
on your foundation. 


AUTOMATIC VENTILATION 


“CUSTOMIZED” 
CUSTOM BUILT FOR THE CUSTOMER 












SEND FOR CATALOG H-2 






A. T. STEARNS GREENHOUSE 
98 TAYLOR STREET 
BOSTON 22, MASS 

























On Maintaining a Garden* 


by Amy Magdalene Garland, Mt. Desert Island, Maine 


YOOD gardening consists of far more 

J than setting plants in the soil. One of 
the best gardeners of the last three score 
years said, “It is thoroughness, thorough- 
ness, thoroughness that I preach. The 
cheapest and best of investments, — the 
gardener’s richest capital.”” Reginald Farrer 
wrote these words and as he was acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most careful and 
skillful horticulturists as well as a delightful 
writer, his opinion should be kept in mind. 

Maintenance begins before even a root 
is planted. First, proper tools must be 
chosen and of good quality: a well-tempered 
steel trowel is indispensable and the same 
standard should be“upheld in choosing 
rakes, spades, shovels, hoes, weeders and 
mowing machinery. Second-rate and poor 
tools are extravagant purchases as they go 
to pieces, break or wear out under steady 
work. 

Once bought, tools must be kept in good 
condition. They should be cleaned before 
they are put away after the day’s work, and 
always sharpened when necessary. The old 
saying is still true in every gardener’s day: 
“A bad reaper never found a good hook,” 
but a bad gardener may ruin good tools by 
neglect and carelessness. 

Stakes of the correct sizes should be on 
hand and clean when needed, tied in bundles 
of about the same size and rid of soil before 
they go to their winter rest. These pre 
liminaries are necessary if proper care is to 
be given to plantations, large or small. 

Neither does maintenance consist merely 
in raking roads and trimming grass verges, 
but it should mean constant vigilance and 
oversight of the plants growing in the 
gardener’s orbit. Lawns should be fed and 
weeded and mown carefully, not in wavy 
untidy stripes with tufts of grass between 
the rows. Trees must be sprayed if their 
enemies are having a temporary victory 
and they also must be given nourishment. 

The pruning of shrubs should be made 
after a careful study and the season cor- 
rectly chosen when the early and late 
flowering sorts are best trimmed. A well- 
trimmed shrub is as much a gauge of the 
gardener’s skill and observation as growing 
the most difficult rock plants. The form of 
each shrub should be studied so that the 
art of pruning is not perceptible to the 
ordinary garden visitor. Occasionally dras- 
tic measures are needed as may happen 
when an old decrepit shrub needs rejuvenat- 
ing. In such a case it will possibly mean 
reduction of the shrub overall, so that 
Vigorous young sprouts may push forth 
from the tired old stumps. 

Herbaceous plants must be watched as 
there are some that outstay their welcome 
and spread and lie down on more desirable 
and delicate neighbours. The times for di- 
vision and replanting of perennials should 


be noted, and beds well prepared for the 
smaller divisions which are made from the 
old and woody plants. 

Annuals should be started so that they 
may take their places as reinforcements te 
the early-flowering perennials. It is a mis- 
take to have large plants to set out in the 
early season, as they are long past their 
prime when they are most needed to fill the 
ranks of flagging perennials in midsummer. 

Watering must be done with kindness and 
understanding and not in the manner of an 
amateur cloudburst. The roots should be 
well and deeply moistened without drench- 
ing the foliage and inducing mildew and 
other wickedness lying in wait for the un- 
skillful hand. In the season’s care of the 
garden, not only dead flowers must be dis- 
posed of but unhealthy leaves should be 
taken from the plant so that tidiness and 
order should be subtly apparent to even a 
hasty visitor. 

Staking must be done neither too early 
nor too late. Too early staking turns a 
garden into a forest of bare sticks or long 
brush far outstripping the plants they are 
supposed to accompany. Late staking is 
even worse because a strong and unexpected 
wind after a heavy shower may result in 
flattened colonies of delphinium or bent 
lily stems or even uprooting of plants 
lightly held in the garden soil. 

Each garden composition must be 
studied as a whole, and the carefully 
planned balance of the original planter or 
designer kept in mind. Sometimes peren- 
nials grow far beyond what they are in- 
tended to do, and balance must be restored 
if the composition is to remain true. 

Good weeding consists in taking the 
offender out literally by root and branch, 
making sure the last, least, wicked and un- 
wanted root is taken out with as little injury 
to the soil and surroundings as possible. 
The easy weeding method is to chop off the 
heads of the intruders, leaving their thriving 
roots eager to recommence their invasion. 
The chemical weed killers may be useful in 
many instances, but there may be risk in 
using them through consequent injury to a 
nearby cherished plant. 

There should be changes made in the 
garden from time to time in order to keep 
the original composition from getting out of 
balance. One garden was repeated year 
after year precisely as originally planted 
with the result that a mechanical series of 
groups was slavishly followed and the gar- 
den became a repeated pattern like a wall 
paper. 

It is as useless to try to make plants 
grow where their likings are not consulted 

See next page 
* Reprinted with permission from Reef Point Gar- 
dens Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 9. Pub. by The Max 
Farrand Memorial Fund. 
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as it would be to plant seaweed in a desert. 
Therefore, each and every plant, tree or 
shrub must be studied; the soil it best likes, 
the exposures to light and shade that are 
favourable, and where wind and dryness 
would lead to disappointment and dis 
aster. In short, if eternal vigilance is the 
price of peace, maintenance and watchful- 
ness are the price of good gardening. 
Francis Bacon’s words written long ago 
are still true 
“God Almighty first planted a garden; 
and indeed it is the purest of human 
pleasures 
But it must be a good garden, not a weedy 
unkempt one; as gardens are living things 
and need observation, care and affection. 


Shasta Daisies 
From page 334 


Shasta Daisy Wirral Supreme 


petals are not as soft as other single varie- 
ties. I prefer a single with broader petals 
such as Brides Delight. Edgebrook Giant 
is another good single, but it does not grow 
very tall. Aglaia is more loosely built, but 
is a big, shaggy double nearly as large as 
G. Marconi. Jersey Cream is a semi-double. 

The best cut-flower I have grown is 
Snow Queen. This is a seedling of Jersey 
Cream. I have saved until the last the 
description of a seedling I grew last year 
which is very large and fully double. The 
buds are deep cream. When about two- 
thirds open, the first petals have faded to 
white leaving the remaining petals. still 
elongating deep cream which gives a two- 
toned effect. When fully open, it is so 
finely chiselled that the appearance of 
raggedness is absent. 

Nearly all of these varieties are ever- 
blooming: that is, as the plant stools out 
from the base new flowers are formed. 
However, I have found it best not to 
fertilize after the latter part of August. The 
plants need a hardening or ripening period 
before the frosts and winter set in. 

Usually the shastas keep their green 
leaves until January. They do not like 
“wet feet” in the winter, and plants with 
good drainage stand a better chance to 
survive. It is a good plan to pull a bit of 
dirt around the plants but, of course, do 
not cover the crowns. Evergreen boughs 
are excellent protection during the winter. 
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all-white large Trumpet Daffodil Mount Hood 


We consider this magnificent Daffodil as outstanding 
among the varieties introduced in recent years. Bloom 
is sustained for several weeks. 


Jumbo No. 1, Double-nosed Bulbs 
B2. ron 24OO ‘<tect mo. 


Place your order now and be sure to have these superior 
bulbs reserved for September delivery. Cultural Direc- 
tions plus postage cost, sent at time of shipment. 


New Catalog Ready August Ist 


Showing Flowerfield’s famous Japanese Iris, Peonies, 
Hemoracallis and many other Perennial plants and bulbs. 
Flowerfield’s Autumn Planting Guide will be sent free 
to 1953 customers. Others will kindly forward 25c. 


-FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, inc. 


Dept. H, Box 90, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N.Y. 








PLAN T BUYERS GUIDE 

By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 
Serious gardeners should not be without this excellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and bulbs. It is the only accurate and 
complete book of its kind in print. If you want to know where to find it, the Guide 


will tell you where it can be purchased. 





Why not order your copy today 
HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

















Old-fashioned 
POST and RAIL 


Always in style Walpole 2, 3, and 4 
rail styles to look best and fill best 
every need. Adds charm to every 
home. Complete fence as low as 40 
cents per lin. ft. Erecting service al- 
most everywhere ... or do it yourself. 

Visit our shop, send for catalog of 
pictures and prices, or call Walpole 
104 for information. 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 E. ST. @te. 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEA WV, MA 
Cedar Fences * Garden Tool Houses * Outdoor Furniture 




















Suttons Grass Seed 
The finest grass seed in the world, of soft. fine, 
velvety texture especially biended by SUT- 
TON’'S, exactly as used on England's finest 
estates. SUTTON’S UP-TO-DATE MIX- 
TURE doesn't require frequent cutting. Amaz 
ing low price of $1.00 a pound, postpaid 
RYE GRASS MIXTURE 

Somewhat coarser, requires more trequent 

cutting. Only $.60 a pound, postpaid 

Please mention whether seed is required for 

light or heavy soil and sunny or shady loca 


thon 
SLTITON'S EXCELSIOR HYBRID DIGI- 
TALIS 

Carry florets al! around the stem §.40 packet 
VERBASCLM 

Highest quality 

3 tor $1.00 
SUTTON'S SCOTCH HYBRID VIOLA & 
PANSY 

Individual or mixed, Viola@ 25¢, Pansy @ 40¢ 
CARNATION 

Large flowered, 25¢. 


RARE PLANTS 
REASONABLY PRICED 


CYCLAMEN 
Mardy ot 3 large assorted bulbs $1.00. 
EREMURI 
Foxtail Lily, blooming sized roots of this 
garden aristocrat $2.00 each or 3 for $5.00 
postpaid. Order these early. Supply scarce 
NERINE BOWDEN II 
Scarlet Guernsey Lily blooming in September 
$1.00 each or 3 for $2.00 
PINK MADONNA 
Rarely offered, delic ae pink. Listed as I 
thompsonium, $1.00 each. 

NOMOCHARIS MADONNA BELLS 
a purple. Delicate pink in the throat 
ery rare, $2.00 each. Seeds $.25 packet 

PIxik BELLS (reg 
Dainty little blue or pink lily flowers on 
graceful 18-24 inch stems that suddenly 
brighten the garden, as tho little pixies hung 
lanterns during the 2 tame Listed as species of 
ixioliron, 6 tor $1.00 

BABIANA HYBRIDS, SPECIAL TYPES, 
6 for $1.00 


seed §.25 packet or plants 


ORCHIDS 


Household thriving easy to grow 
COELOGYNE 
CRISTATA, lovely white: the country’s 
outstanding orchid value. Blooming plants, 
smal!, $2.00 ea. pp.: medium, $3.00 ea. pp 
large, $5.00 ea. pp 
LAELIA 
Large purple blooms 4-6 inches, Florist Cor 
sage type, easy growing. L. anceps, L. au 
tumnalis, L. Gouldiana. Medium flowering 
size plants $3.00 each or large $5.00 each 
CYMBIDILUM 
Thriving in plant room, handsome plants like 
pandanus, carrying up to 30 large sized 
orchids $5.00 each 
PHAIUS 
Old fashioned favorite, carries up to 30 large 
orchids, $3.00 each 
SPECIAL orchid potting material, if desired, 
50¢ extra a plant 


LILIES 


Special introductory collection 7-11 Choice 
bulbs, No Regals, $2.98. 
Rare lily list Free. All prices postpaid 


Gulia Setde 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 








| | 
MADONNA LILY 


Startling improvement on this favorite garden 
lily Foliage stays green long after glorious 
pure-white flowers are gone. Disease resistant. 


3 large bulbs $2.00—12 for $7.00 
PAUL'S FLOWERS 
FREE CATALOG Bremerton, Washington 





End-o-Weed destroys dandelions, 
over 100 different kinds of lawn 
weeds. Won't harm ordinary grass. 

End-o-Pest gives 3-way pest pro- 

tection every garden needs. 
In handy dust gun. 


products of Swift & Company 
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Gargantuan Flowers 
Dear Editor — Last summer I had a hollyhock 
which grew 14 feet high. I also had many sun- 
flowers from seed scattered by the birds that 
grew to 12 and 13 feet. Other flowers grew un- 
usually high — zinnias to three feet, with blos- 
soms that measured 6-7 inches across, and mi- 
gnonette to two feet. I cannot understand why 
they developed to such great size, as they were 
planted on gravelly soil from which the topsoil 
had been removed by a bulldozer. 
Beatrice H. MacRossie 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


It Scares the Pheasants 
Dear Editor — Last summer when the pheasants 
began eating my ripened tomatoes, this is what 
I did to keep them away. I took several double 
sheets of newspaper, fastened the loose ends with 
paper clips and then tied them loosely around 
the plants about 20” from the ground. The fruit 
ripened beautifully, and the pheasants never 
touched them again, as the rustle of the paper 
frightened them. After a rain, I would carefully 
straighten the sheets, before they would dry. 
Occasionally I needed to add more paper. 
Auicia JOHNSON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Why Do They Die? 

Dear Editor — 1 have been wondering what suc- 
cess home gardeners in the colder parts of New 
England have had with hybrid blueberries. 

In my garden in southern Wisconsin (it some- 
times gets below 35 degrees in the winter) they 
have been completely hardy and have fruited 
well. Gardeners in other parts of the state, how- 
ever, have reported winter-kill and freezing of 
the buds. One person on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, who planted blueberries in acid muck 
soil, has had no luck at all. Yet he grows peren- 
nials and sweet cherries in the same area with 
Cuester P. Hotway 

Evansville, Wisc. 


success. 


The Glory That Is Greece 
Dear Editor — You can't imagine what pleasure 
derived from the article on the gardens of 
Greece which appeared in the February issue of 
your magazine. Unfortunately when I was there, 
I was not as immersed in horticulture as I am 
now, so I missed much, but I was steeped in 
Greece's past and in the sheer and rugged 
beauty of the country. 

The article brought back so much of the won- 
der of that part of the world. I recall afternoon 
walks to the Royal Botanic Gardens, to the gar- 
dens of the Zapeion and to the nearby Temple of 
Zeus. Then there were leisurely trips to some of 
the islands, to Nauplia, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Corinth, Sparta and Olympia 

Most cherished of all are memories of sitting 
by the stately columns of the Temple of Zeus by 
moonlight. There the past surges over you, and 
the centuries melt away as you become one with 
the ancient city. And the Acropolis on a night 
when the moon is full? I think there was never 
anything so utterly exquisite and moving. 

May I add that I think Horticulture is a grand 
magazine. I'm delighted that this past year has 
shown less emphasis on sprays, for while not 
wholly organic in my beliefs, 1 am against poisons 
whenever they can be avoided 

Mrs. P. Komianos 
Catonsville, Md 
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GREENHOUSE $395 


A delightful addition to your garden or home. 
Costs less than buildings of usual constructions. 
Made in sections for easy assembly with bolts 
and screws. $395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt 





Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


AS 7-4204-4205 





pictured ready to go on your foundation. 
Choice of slanted or straight sides and 
Lean-to greenhouses from $175 to $780. 
Automatic heat and ventilation available. 
Order now for flowers galore next win- 
ter. Write for Free Booklet No. AG-70. 








LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTC 





WORK 
Spraying 


TREE 


Pruning 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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What can I do to bring my garden chrysanthemums into bloom 
earlier than normal? 

Since chrysanthemums are short-day plants they wait for the 
long nights to produce buds and come into bloom. The process 
may be hastened by lengthening the night by covering plants 
with a black cloth from 4 P.M. to 8 A.M. Remove the covering 
entirely when buds begin to show color. Plants will appreciate a 
feeding with liquid fertilizer at that time. 

* * + 

I have some old clumps of crown imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) 
that need dividing. When should this be done? 

Crown imperial should be lifted and divided carefully when 
bulbs are resting, which is now. Do not keep bulbs out of the 
ground for any length of time, for immediate planting is strongly 
advised. Replant them in rich, deep, limey soil, four to six 
inches deep. 

* + * 

The lovely fancy-leaved caladium plants I bought from a florist 
last month are not doing too well. As I was told they like a lot of 
moisture, I keep them well watered, but their leaves still wither. 
Why is that? 

Caladiums like to be moist, but too much water makes them 
do just that: wilt. Watch watering carefully so soil is moist but 
not wet. Remember also that caladiums die down and go to rest. 
Drooping leaves is usually the sign. Gradually reduce watering 
and store tubers in pots at 60-70 degrees until the early spring. 

* * * 

What is the right time to divide iris? How do I go about it? 

The time to divide iris is after they have finished flowering, and 
August is still an excellent month. Do not wait too long, how- 
ever, as they need time to get well established before cold weather 
sets in. To divide them, lift the clumps and cut the rhizomes, 
using a sharp knife, into pieces with one strong fan — or two if 
you prefer, After mixing superphosphate into the soil, place the 
rhizomes horizontally just below the surface of the soil, spread the 
roots on both sides and cover both roots and rhizomes with soil, 
pressing it firmly to eliminate air pockets. Water thoroughly. 

+ * * 

I have a wet place in my woodsy garden at my summer cabin and 
would like to add some perennials that would flower in July and 
August, the two months I spend there. Can you suggest a few? 

The following are excellent perennials that thrive in wet places 
and flower during the summer months. There are many varieties 
of these so you can have a wide variety of forms and colors. 
Purple loosestrife, including the lovely rose and pink varieties; 


clethra loosestrife; cardinal flower; bee-balm, including the lav- 
ender and pink types; rose-mallow in pink, red and white. If 
you like, you may add the wild boneset and joe-pye-weed, but 


watch them as they get weedy. 
* * * 


What are “Autumn daffodils”? 

Autumn daffodil (Sternbergia lutea) is a common name for a 
bulb which is not a daffodil at all, although like the daffodil it 
belongs to the amaryllis family. Bright yellow, funnel-shaped 
flowers and strap-like leaves appear in the fall from bulbs planted 
in loamy, well-drained soil in August or September. 


























ECENT news from the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
New Haven, Connecticut, indicates that the andromeda 
lace bug, which was first found in the state in 1946, is on the in- 
crease. In 1951 and 1952, the Station set up experiments to find 
control measures, and John C. Schread, entomologist, reports 
that one well-timed spray of DDT, chlordane or lindane applied 
between May 25 and June 1 will control the pest for the season. 
USDA entomologists are developing improved insecticidal 
dusts by mixing organic insecticides with chemically treated 
calcium carbonate. The mixtures, which have good dusting quali- 
ties, give a free-flowing and complete coverage of plants with 
both airplane and ground equipment. The calcium carbonate has 
been mixed with the insecticides DDT, EPN, gamma BHC, 
heptachlor, parathion and toxaphene. Their effectiveness was not 
lost after storage for a year or longer. 

At New York State’s Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, experiments have been going with field brome grass, an 
annual grass from Sweden, for use as a winter cover for peach and 
cherry orchards which do not thrive under a permanent sod 
svetem of soil management. The grass, which re-seeds itself in 
late summer, helps to prevent soil erosion and runoff during 
heavy rains. 

Also at Geneva, entomologists are finding that parathion and 
other new phosphorus insecticides are offering good control of 
pear psylla. Dinitro sprays are especially toxic to the young 
nymphs, while parathion and other compounds are highly toxic 
to the eggs and adults without injuring foliage or fruit. 





For Nearly a Century and a Quarter — 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike have 
enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are many and 
the cost is modest. Annual membership at $4.00 per year 
provides each member with these services — a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our magazine Horticulture, tickets to our great Spring 
and Fall Shows, personalized horticultural advice, the privilege 
of borrowing, in person or by mail, books from our great garden 
library (more than 30,000 volumes), and other special advan- 
tages. Gardeners throughout the country find the library 
privilege alone worth the membership fee. 





The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


We Invite You To Join 
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Gentlemen: 
Please enroll me as a member $4.00 enclosed 
Please send me more information free 


Name 
Street 
City 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


State 
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RODENT DESTROYERS 


SS TROY 
GOPHERS & MOLES 


oo THE EASY WAY 


light with a match and 
moles, rats, field 
etc., at one 
and gardeners. 


Novel, effective destroyers: 
blitz ovt whole families of gophers, 
mice, woodchucks, ground squirrels, 
“shot.” Safe, sure, aids to farmers 
6 for $1.25, 12 for $2.25 
Add 30c¢ and 60 respectively for 
postage west of Mississippi River. 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
Est. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. jin 


Dept. C aed 7-6138 
92 Chembers St., New York 7, N.Y 





WALDOR 
aluminum GREENHOUSES 


An investment in happiness! 





Since 1946 — the best gr 
—ANYWHERE ! Easily erected — oadly ex- 
tended. All styles and sizes. Shown above — a 
size 2 Aristocrat —9'x15'5". Send for 
brochure 18 

WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 188-1 Salem, Mass. 











NEW LILY CATALOG 


OUR 1953-54 PRCFUSELY ILLUSTRATED LILY 1 
CATALOG FEATURING FINEST NEW STRAINS 1 


OF HARDY HYBRID LILIES AS WELL AS MOST || 


OF THE BEST SPECIES ADAPTED TO GARDENS | | 


EVERYWHERE IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
Send 10¢ in coin or stamps for your copy to- 1 
day. If you are considering the lilies you won't || 


want to miss this valuable lily booklet. 


Walter Marr Gardens 


BOX 38-H BORING, OREGON 
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Course III for Arrangers 


The Second District of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State will offer Course ITI for 
Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges at Christ 
Church Parish House, Northern Blvd. and Plan- 
dome Rd., Manhasset, N. Y., on September 21, 
23 & 25. Principal speakers will include Mrs. 
Joseph R. Michener, James S. Jack, Miss 
Dorothy Jenkins and Mrs. Margaret Cochrane 
Cole. Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Herbert W. Mannheim, 79 Wensley Dr., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Shade Plant Show 


The 21st Annual Shade Plant Show, sponsored 
by the Redondo Beach Branch of the American 
Begonia Society, will be staged at the Redondo 
Union High School, Pacific Coast Highway and 
Diamond Streets, Redondo Beach, Calif., 
August 22-23. There will be displays by branches 
of the Begonia Society, as well as by garden 
clubs, nurseries and other commercial concerns. 
A special room will feature rare begonia species 
and collectors’ items from Indonesia, Germany, 
England, Guatemala and other foreign countries. 
Jack Koebig is manager of the Show. 


Town and County Flower Show 


The second annual Town and County Flower 
Show of the 9th District of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State will be staged at the 
County Center, White Plains, N. Y., September 
24-27. The 9th District, which incorporates 
54 Garden Clubs of Westchester, Dutchess and 
Putnam Counties, is composed of about 4000 en- 
thusiastic gardeners. This educational and in- 
spirational Show will demonstrate practical and 
artistic ideas in horticulture, landscaping, con- 
servation, Junior gardening and flower arranging. 


Az 


Flower Show School for Judges 


Course III of the Massachusetts Flower Show 
School for Exhibitors and Judges has been sched- 
uled for September 22, 23 and 24 at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. The Course will include three hours 
of lectures on horticulture, four hours on color 
and desiga in flower arrangement and one hour 
on flower show practice. 

Lecturers for the Course are Henry Wendler, 
who will talk on “Flower Show Standards as 
Applied to Fruits and Vegetables,’’ Mrs. Roy 
Lincoln who will speak on “Flower Show Prac- 
tice’ and Mrs. Edna Whitsitt whose subject will 
be “Design and Color.” 


Garden Club of America Awards 

Five distinguished American leaders in con- 
servation, botany and horticulture were awarded 
Garden Club of America medals in tribute to 
their accomplishments recently. 

The Frances K. Hutchinson Medal for contri- 
butions in the field of Conservation was given 
to Mrs. Luis J. Francke of the North Country 
Garden Club of Long Island. For her work in 
Conservation-Education, Mrs. Robert C. Wright 
of the Gardeners of Philadelphia was awarded 
the Margaret Douglas Medal. Mrs. J. Willis 
Slaughter of Houston, Texas, received the Eloise 
Payne Luquer Medal for services in the field of 
botany. The Amy Angell Collier Montague 
Medal for “Civic Achievement”’ went to Mrs. 
Norman Livermore of Ross, California, and the 
Jane Righter Rose Medal to Edwin DeTurck 
Bechtel of New York City for his contribution 
in the field of rose culture 

A sixth award, the Achievement Medal, 
awarded to the Garden Club of Cleveland for its 
Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. This is first 
time this Medal went to a member club rather 
than to an individual member. 
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A Lifetime with Roses 
From page 833 


Thus it is that the seedling receives only 
a combination of characters from the two 
parents, one that supplied the seed and the 
other the pollen, and that nothing new can 
be added by this breeding process. 

That recombination may produce a very 
interesting rose variety, and each such off- 
spring will be different from its sister, as 
we have seen. It cannot produce, however, 
variations, or sports, to develop the future, 
everblooming roses we are seeking. 

If the usual breeding procedure cannot 
produce what we want, why do we go into 
it? Because that is the Normal. Varia- 
tions are not normal procedure, but they 
can perform the needed procedure. 

Whether we call these new types varia- 
tions, sports or mutations, they come into 
being usually by a change in a cell, adopt- 
ing characters not active but latent in the 
plant itself. These sports may reveal 
various unusual characteristics in the way 
of color, form er type of growth. 


Such sports represent primarily only one 
change in one cell of a plant which, by self- 
division, is repeated again and again, 
thousands of times. Thus a branch or 
stem is formed which can be grafted and 
grown by regrafting into unlimited num- 
bers of that same new variety which has 
been produced as a_ variation. This 
sported cell may combine with one not 
sported, or even another sported cell, to 
form a new variety or sort of twin varia- 
tion to grow a plant with constitutional 
characters of two parents that normally 
could not obtain. Hence, this specific 
variation — or another in combination 
with still other new varieties — may be 
the very one we seek to give us hybridizing 
material that will breed best for us. 

In essence, the pursuit of variations in 
roses that will produce the ideal plants for 
the gardens of tomorrow is not accom- 
plished except by long years of patient work. 
However, the roses in our trial grounds 
today hold great promise. What could be 
more rewarding after a lifetime devoted to 
work with the Queen of Flowers? 


HORTICULTURE 
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Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 
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e@ Landscaping 

e Big Tree Moving 

e@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
e Cavity Work Spraying 

e Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 
Arlington, Mass. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 

garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 

Rock Garden. Show 

Garden also Tie-on 

and Pot Labels. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn, 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 
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ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


€ zurectecL 
GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E_zyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
_ and aluminum--no rust, 
no sot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


1518 Ww. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Free Catalog. Write 
Eshelman, Dept. 128, 
119 Light St., Balto 
2. Md.; 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ili.:; 7070 Hollywood 
Bivd., L. A. 28, Calif 





ADVANCE SALE 


HOLLAND 
BULBS 


Send for your new 


COLOR CATALOG 


HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 


Box 361 Ipswich, Mass. 








August 1953 
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LA ROCHETTE NURSERY, 1195 STANYAN S8T., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., specializes in fuchsias. 

Camellias for gardens or northern greenhouses 
may be purchased from nuccto’s NuRS., 3555 
CHANEY TRAIL, ALTADENA, CAL. 

For unusual bulbs and house plants look into 
the newest catalog of the OAKHURST GARDENS, 
345 W. COLORADO ST., ARCADIA, CAL. 

At WINNABOW, N. C., THE ORTON PLANTATION 
NURSERIES grow camellias and azaleas. 

Gladiolus, including seed and the baby kinds, 
may be procured from ROBINSON'S GLAD HAVEN, 
SERASTAPOL, CAL. 

MILLARD HENNY, BROOKS, ORE., sells rhododen- 
drons, camellias and azaleas. 

A wide variety of flower and vegetable seeds 
are listed in the 1953 catalog of the EARL MAY 
SEED CO., SHENANDOAH, IA. 

ADAMS NURSERY, WESTFIELD, MASS.: Trees & 
shrubs, perennials, fruits and garden supplies. 

R. M. KELLOGG CO., THREE RIVERS, MICH. : Orna- 
nental plants, fruits, perennials and roses. 

PARRY NURSERIES, SIGNAL MOUNTAIN, TENN 
Hemerocallis 

THEODORE PAYNE, 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIP.: 
& seeds of wild flowers. 

BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL 
MCGEE AVE., BERKELEY, CALIF. 

EDENWALD GARDENS, VINC ENNES, 
daylilies 

ROMAINE B. WARE, 
and hardy cyclamen. 

COOLIDGE RARE PLANT GARDENS, 889 N. FOOT- 
HILL BLVD., PASADENA, CALIF.: Azaleas, camellias 
and epiphyllums. 

WILMAT HOLLY CO., NARBETH, PA.: Hollies. 

MERRY GARDENS, CAMDEN, ME., Geraniums, be- 
gonias, African violets, cacti, ivies and other 
house plants. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS, 
Gladiolus, new and old. 

CARLTON NURSERY CO., FOREST GROVE, 
Fruits, trees & shrubs and roses. 

MRS. LEONARD HOWARD, LAURENS RD., 
VILLE, 8. C.: Daylilies. 

OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, 425 
SINKING SPRING, PENNA.: Herbaceous 
peonies. 

WASSENBERG GARDENS, VAN 
Peonies, iris, daylilies and poppies. 

ROY HENNESSEY, SCAPPOOSE, ORE. : 
kinds. 

JONES & SCULLY, 
FLA.: Orchids. 

VILLAGE HILL NURSERY, WILLIAMSBURG, MASS. : 
Herbs, geraniums and rock garden plants. 

IRISDALE GARDENS, 528 WEST BRISTOL ST., 
ELKHART, IND.: Iris. 

HENRY LEUTHARDT, PORT CHESTER, N. Y.: 
Fruits of all kinds, including dwarf fruit trees 
and espaliers. 

WALTER MARX GARDENS, 
daylilies, Oriental poppies, ‘#.:':9s and lilies. 

LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, m1L.: Wild 
flowers, hardy ferns, garden perennials and rock 
plants. 

MAPLE 
Iris. 

GRANT E. MITCH, 

GERBING CAMELLIA 
FLA.: Camellias. 

COOLEY'S GARDENS, SILVERTON, ORE. : 

HOWARD & SMITH, 1200 BEVERLY 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF.: Roses 

PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY, 3307 N. WIL- 
LIAMS AVE., PORTLAND 12, oOreE.: Camellias, 
azaleas & rhododendrons. 

STEELE'S PANSY GARDENS, 2715 8. E. 
AVE., PORTLAND 2, ork.: Hybrid pansies, 


2969-2999 LOS FELIZ BLVD., 
California native plants 


NURSERY, 1510 


: Fuchsias. 


IND.: Iris & 


CANBY, ORE., Hardy lilies 


BURLINGTON, VT.: 
ORE. : 
GREEN- 


PENN AVE., 
& tree 
WERT, OHIO 
Roses of all 
33RD AVE., 


2154 N. w. MIAMI, 


BORING, ORE.: Iris, 


Sane ORD, 


VALLEY IRIS GARDENS, MAPLETON, IA.: 


Daffodils 


FERNANDINA, 


CANBY, ORE 
NURSERY, 


Iris. 
BLVD., 


SOTH 











Ita time ta order. . . <== 


CASCADE LILY BULBS. 


he virus-free strain of Madonna) 

: Ba de lihes, delphinium and roses 
are a beautiful combination in the June 
garden. As the lovely, pure white, 
floriferous and healthy Cascade Madon- 
na bulbs should be planted in late 
August or September, they should be 
ordered now for delivery then. 

FINE BULBS 8 to 9 inches in circumference: 
75¢ each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3.75; 12 for $6.50. 
Postpaid. Offer good only thru Aug. 15, 1953. 


AIKEN NURSERY, Inc. 
126-M, PUTNEY, VERMONT 
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| INSECT MASTER © 


PORTABLE VAPORIZER 


KILLS ALL INSECT. 2 


2 HOURS OF USE ASSURES UP TO 
2 MONTHS’ PROTECTION 
A portable, electric vaporizer scien- 
tifically designed to eliminate in- 
sects from the home 
Vaporizes LINDANE—most effective 
insecticide known «+ Completely 
harmiess * humans and pets as 
used « oom etely automatic — 
veg he s to fabrics. 
10-DAY MONEY BACK yore) 
HOME MODEL ONLY $9.95 
Com; mpinte with 12 £: 
Commercial Model also sealable, $18 
Order Direct from Manufacturer 


ASSOCIATED “PRODUCTS, INC. 
7207 SUSQUEHANNA ST., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


. 
CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


] 
Trve Liquid Fish ORGANIC PLANT FOOD! p 
Makes 1 plants thrive -even in poorest soill} 
BIO-GRO is complete food, 10-5-5 formula, 
quickly absorbed thru roots and leaves. No burn 
or odor, Easy to spray or sprinkle just add wa 

Economical pint can makes 40-100 gala 

only $1 ppd. Free Booklet. Order now! BIO- 
GRO Div, D, Warrenton, Ore, 


Write for illustrated Sy 
catalog of OREGON GROWN f Gy » > 
ROSES . . . in full color. Sat 


” 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowers gf 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE. O77” 


NEW PLANTS + NEW VARIETIES + NEW GARDEN IDEAS 


Exclusive! Many rare garden plants you won't find 
elsewhere. Flowering trees—3-IN-1 dwarf fruits— 
sky-high tulips—'‘lifetime’’ roses. SEND TODAY! 


STERN’S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H * GENEVA, N. Y. 





CLASSIFIEDS 
Hate 15 cents a word. minimum $2.50. cash with order 


Closing date fifth of month preceding date of ixaue 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, Mass 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


“GROWING AND CARE OF ThE AFRICAN VIOLET” Free 
folder. G. & G. PRODUCTS. Box 7, Dept. HF. New York 24 
New York 


CACTUS 


MILLION DOLLAR HOBBY FOR A DIME. Generous assort 
ment rare Cactus seed 10¢ with full directions. FITZPATRICK 'S 
GARDENS, Edinteire 15, Texas 


DAFFODILS 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hyacinths 


iris, and crocus. “Yellow Mixture” daffodils, containing King 
Alfred, Helios, and other golden daffodils, $4.75 per peck, $17.90 
per bu. $5.35 per 100. Daffodil collections $1.70 up in free colored 
folder, RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester 
Co., Va 


DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES. First group at 75¢ each: Hyperion, Brunette, 
Dorothy MeDade, Linda, Gypsy, Purple Waters, Mary Guenther 
l’ride of Houston, Taj Mahal, Modesty, Santa Maria, Theron. 
Matador, Lights of Paris. Group 2 at $1.00 each: Judge Orr, The 
Ranger, Baronet, Delight, Jill (dwarf), WauBun, Black Hills, 
Brown Eyed Susan, Caballero, Demon, Gay Troubadour, Golden 
Seepter, Margaret, Port, Berwyn, Bountiful, Minnie, Persian 
Prineess, Russell Minuet, Susan, Red Hussar, Royal Beauty 
We ust most of the 100 top rated daylilies. DILL GARDENS 
1118 gutter Ave., University City 14. Mo 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors 
New sists. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalos tell 
ing Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color classes. Large plants 
Suceession of Bloom. Aflame Earlianna, Lovebird, Messotint 
Nebraska, Princess, Sweetbriar, listed at $6.60 for $5.25 
is tae IRIS GARDENS, 7595 Montgomery Road, Cin 
emnati, Ohio 


DAYLILIES. For a wicle selection of the best varieties, send for 
Catalogue H. Come and see our garden in August. HOWE GAR 
DENS, Route 126, Holliston, Massachusetts 


EARTHWORMS 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO EASY DOLLARS raisiny 
earthworms. Free information. EARTHWORM GARDENS 
224 W. Valley, El Monte, Calif 


FLOWER OILS 


Delray Flower oils are fragrance of Flowers without alcohol 
Lasts longer — 5 different odors for $5.00 — FREE one extra 
fragrance from Paris —- | /6 dram — Imported vials. DELRA) 
LABORATORIES, Box 2065, Alexandria, Virginia 


GLOXINIA 


GLOXINIA SEED-BUELLS’S EXOTIC HYBRIDS. Carefully 
selected for color and size of bloom. 200 seeds $1.00. Slipper type 
seed. pkt. $1.00. Catalog on request. ALBERT BUELL, Gloxinia 
Specmlist, Dept. H-3, Eastford, Connecticut 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANTS — Choice Ivies, Peperomias, African Violets. 
unusual Foliage items. Send for Free List 


GARDENS, Dept. 2. Greencastle, Indiana 


ivy 


BALTIC IVY. Evergreen, extremely hardy, strong climber, good 
cround cover, and fine house plant. Healthy pet grown plants 
shipped postpaid with cultural directions. 3 for $2.50. 7 for $4.95 
THOMBON NURSERY, Box 14, Danvers, Mass 


LILIES 


OLYMPIC HYBRID LILIES, 3 for $1.75. Free colored folder of 
de Graaf unproved hybrid lilies. Five percent discount for orders 
placed before September 1.C. H. HAMMER NURSERY, Nut- 
tall, Gloucester Co., Va 


PEONIES 
PINK PEONIES. — Albert Crousse, Hazel Kinney, Judge Berry 
Madelon, Marie Crousse, Milton Hill, Mons Jules Elie. Any 


three $3.00. Six $5.00 postpaid. Free List. ELIZABETH ATHA 
GARDENS, West Liberty, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. State Inspected. Order now for fall 
planting. Available Sept. 20th. Free Catalog. FRANKLIN 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Mass 


WANTED 
WANTED — GARDENER and greenhouse man for small private 


estate. QUINCY COLE, “WINDSOR,” Windsor Farms, Rich 
mond, Virginia 


WORM WIZARDS 


WORM WIZARDS. Work ages Seiicns. aerating, cultivat- 
ing, irrigating soil. 500-64 7.00, Directions with every 
order. BERKSHIRE TARTHWORM FARM, 566 South Street, 
| ittafield, Mass 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ESTATE GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT. Now employed 
but contemplating change, seeks position. Experience on both 
sides of the country. Broad knowledge of plants, maintenance 
«reenhouse culture and exhibiting. Hobby, begonias. Age 46. 
married, infant daughter. Member National Association of 
Gardeners. References. Reply to Box 100, HORTICULTURE 


350 


TERRACE VIEW 





* COMING EVENTS 








Aug. 11-12. Binghamton, N. Y. Eastern In- 
ternational Glad Show, West End Armory. 
Aug. 12-13. Manchester, Mass. Annual! Exhi- 
bition of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, 
North Shore Hort. Soc., Horticultural Hall 
Aug. 15-16. Chicago. Midwest International 
Glad Show, Garfield Park. 

Aug. 15-16. Mount Royal, 
Flower & Garden Show, 
Hort. Soc. 

Aug. 16-18. Atlanta, Ga. Convention, South- 
ern Nurserymen’s Assoc., Biltmore Hotel. 

Aug. 17-18. Boston. 34th Annual Exhibition, 
N. E. Glad Soc. in cooperation with Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Soc. and Massachu- 
setts Dept. of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Hall. 

Aug. 17-21. Chicago. Meeting of the National 
Shade Tree Conference, LaSalle Hote! 

Aug. 18. Woods Hole & Anissett, Mass. Tour 
of 8 gardens, Falmouth Garden Club 

Aug. 19. Mt. Carmel, Conn. Field Day, 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 21-22. Elmira, N. Y. Gladiolus Show, 
Empire State Glad Soc., Chemung County 
Fair Grounds. 

Aug. 22-23. Redondo Beach, Calif. 2ist An- 
nual Shade Plant Show, Redondo Beach 
Branch of the American Begonia Society, 
Redondo Union High School. 

Aug. 26-27. Boston. Exhibition of the Prod- 
ucts of Children’s Gardens, Horticultural 
Hall 

Aug. 29-Sept. 4. Columbus, Ohio. Flower 
Show, Ohio Assoc. of Garden Clubs, State 
Fair. Theme: “150 Years With Flowers In 
Ohio.”’ 


P. Q., Canada. 
Mount Royal 


Con- 


Making a Rock Garden 
From page 331 


portion may be nearly vertical in which case 
it should be mostly exposed mossy or 
lichened rock, or it may be sloping like a 
tiny boulder-strewn ravine, and should be 
planted. Primulas, saxifrages and small 
bulbs like ixiolirion will thrive in these 
rocky pockets which should be filled to the 
brim with light soil, and slope from back to 
front. It certainly breaks up the formal 
man-made appearance of the rock wall and 
helps to blend the various levels of the 
rockwork into an organic whole. 

This brings us to the third fungtion of 
rocks, which is to provide a natural-looking 
setting for alpine plants. Of course we 
cannot usually go to the expense of throw- 
ing up a rocky cliff to hang them on, and 
again, most of the exposed bedrock of our 
lowland home grounds will be found to be 
nearly barren, the home of mosses and an 
occasional pinweed. However, if we be 
not blest with a sandstone or limestone 
ledge which is a natural rock-wall we can 
“make-do” with portions of a weathered, 
old stone boundary wall, and at least give 
something of the substance of the rock 
ledge if not the form. Here we may intro- 
duce the liveliest colors against the neutral 
grey of the rock, and with some hope that 
it will continue on from year to year look- 
ing better and better. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
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NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Gladiolus Show 





August 17—2-9 P.M. 
August 18—9 A.M.-9 P.M. 


qa * P 


Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


August 26—2-6 P.M. 
August 27—1-6 P.M. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’ y 
GARDEN SHOP ''5,4,49YELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and 

old metals. Lead and Stone garden 

accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 !) 
Write for catalog ; 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


NEW BOOKS recently added to our 
GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICHIGAN 


Color in the Garden rk: a} Taylor 

Practical Plant Breeding C. Lawrence 

Complete Book of the Ciedichs Lee M. 
Fairchild 

Pageant of the Rose — Jean Gordon 

Period Flower Arrangement Margaret F. 
Marcus 

American Rose Annual (1953) 

A Garden from Nothing — E. J. Ki 

Gardening the Small Place — Wm. Clark 

Water or Your Life — Arthur Carhart 

Flower Arrangements Judged and Points 
Scored — Marie S. Wood 

Gardens and Gardening (Fourth Vol.) 
Mercer and Hay 

Public School Camping — James M. Clar'< 

20th Century Gardening — Charles Eley 

Pruning Handbook + Roy Hudson 

Dahlia Cultivation — Gerard Smith 

Gloxinias — Peggie Schutz 

Setiog Corsages with Garden Flowers 

Drummond 


Pasasaaaat Garden Norman Taylor 
Poapegetins of Trees, Shrubs and Conifers 
ilfi at 
Woodsmoke — Ellsworth Jaeger 
Beautify your Home Grounds 
hodes 


Landscape for Living — Garrett Eckbo 

Large was our Bounty — Yearbook of Natl. 
Education Assoc. of Natural Resources. 

Garden Making by Example — G. C. Taylor 


Peter 


Phone (LOrain 7-4424) or write Mrs. Rodney 
Baxter, Librarian 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Each leaf a new 


Chapter in science... 


A | 
The Bartlett Way 


\v 
BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS, Stamford, Conn. 


Yes, the color, form, surface and duration of a leaf 
are all important to the Bartlett tree expert. It 

is this Bartlett interest in the overall health of those 
individual shade trees that mean so much to the 
comfort and appearance of your home which 

has led to the development of “The Bartlett Way” 
of scientific tree care. 

Many of the modern methods of controlling the 
innumerable insect enemies, plant diseases and 
other factors responsible for the loss of shade trees 
were developed at The Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories where exhaustive experiments 

on new equipment, materials and procedures 

for pruning, spraying and other phases of tree 
care are continuously under way. 

That's why a great many Bartlett clients engage 
Bartlett services on a yearly basis to care for 

their trees. They appreciate the continual 
improvements and advancements The 

Bartlett Way provides. 

When you consult a Bartlett representative you do 
not get dn opinicn based on an individual's 
experience and judgment. You get the benefit 

of the combined knowledge and skill of 

leading scientists in shade tree care—the 
experience of over 40 years of research. 

It is the reason that those who are critical of 

results insist on The Bartlett Way. You, too, can 
benefit by Bartlett services. Call the nearest 


Bartlett office for the opinion of an expert. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, 
Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, 
Prides Crossing, Mass.; East Providence, R. |.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn. ; Islip, 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, 
Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, 
Easton, Towson, Md_; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Zanesville, 
Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Charleston, 
“Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 
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DARWIN 
HYBRID 
TULIPS 


(With exotic fra- 
grance of Night- 
Blooming Cereus 
or the Water Lily) 


Another Scheepers’ 
exclusive of which 
we are rightfully 
proud. So superior 
are these Tulips in 
size, color — and 
bloom that it was neces- 
sary for the staid Holland 
Hybridizers to create an 
entirely new classification 
for them the first new 
race of Tulips in over 50 


years! 
The flowers are extra large 1!) inches and more in height and if allowed to develop 


on the plant will open to LO inches or more across. A beautiful sight, as the inside base 
of the bloom has a star-like crest of purple and black, edged with yellow and red. 


Illustration is actual size of bloom. Fine strong healthy foliage and sturdy stems. 
Groups of these varieties in your garden will be a feature attraction. 


DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside GUDOSHINK. Creamy peach with each petal 
base star-shaped purple black with yellow edge edged deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of 
and black anthers. Height, 26 inches. bloom shiny buttercup-vellow with black an- 

thers and star-shaped deep purple base. Height, 


27 inches. 


DR. PHILIPS, The large blooms are vermilion 

red shading lighter to edges of petals, center of OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. 

each petal has slight purple sheen. Height, Base of flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow 

26 inches. with blue anthers. Height, 28 inches. 

$3.00 for 3; $4.75 for 5: $9.25 per 10. 

Special Collections: 3 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $11.00, 5 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $18.00: 
10 Bulbs Each of above 4 Varieties $35.00 


Fall edition of “Beauty from Bulbs” ready now. Send for your copy today. 


John Scheepers, Jue. eile 
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